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THE NEW STOKES WITNESS. 
Mrs. 


NCE more the bell rings, the curtain rises, 

and we raise our glasses to gaze for the 
third time upon the “ Fisk-Stokes Tragedy.’ 
Outside of the interest naturally attaching to 
a murder trial, and especially one of such ro 
mantic details as this, there is a new fascination 
presented in the person of a lady who has 
made her appearance as one of the performers 
in this play of the period for the first time. 
We allude to Mrs. Benton, the new witness, 
whose name, properly worded out, is Mrs. 
Mildred Benton White Shotwell. For weeks 
back the papers have been full of her remark 
able history. which has certainly been a dash 
ing and adventurous one. 

Beauty and brains have been the weapons 
with which Mrs. Benton has fought the world. 
She was born at Maysville, Ky. Of her child- 
hood there are no interesting facts known, 
save that she was reared in humble circum- 
stances, and was, when seen in her youth by a 
correspondent of one of the Western papers, 
“a dark, swarthy, barefoot girl.” Then there 
is a mist of uncertainty surrounding her move- 
ments until the war broke out, and then she 
appeared resplendent in the red fire of the 
battle as the bride of a dissolute colonel 
named Tom Benton. It was at this time that 
she first demonstrated the possession of first- 
class business abilities, inasmuch as she man- 
aged all the details of the office he then held 
under the Government. Her beauty now be- 
gan to tell, and that Parisian dash which she 
seems to come by naturally was a powertul 
argument in her golden—or, rather, greenback 
~——crusade. She traded in army contracts, she 
dabbled in land warrants, she ran the blockade. 
Eventually, Colonel Benton diced, and left his 
widow one more name, and her untrammeled, 
dangerous beauty as an inheritance. It is not 
strange that from that time out her career 
should have been an eccentric one—a strange 
mélange of love, wine, diamonds, silk and gold. 

She came to New York and lived in rega 
style at the hotels, shining at the opera, flashing 
through the Park, lustrous and queenly upon 
the promenade. That Saturday afternoon. 
when the smoke curled up from &tokes’s 
pistol as he stood at the foot of the ladies’ 
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MILDRED BENTON WHITE SHOTWELL, THE PROPOSED 
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staircase of the Grand Central Hotel, and 
Prince Erie fell mortally wounded upon the 
landing above, she was stopping at the Seuth- 
ern Hotel, next door, living luxuriously ander 
the guard of some Southern military man 
Her name had changed color this time, and 
she was Mrs. White. Subsequent to the mur- 
der she had a little disagreeableness with this 
same protector about some bonds, and in that 
trouble she was Mrs. Shotwell. The scene 
shifts again, and we see her in New Jersey 
negotiating a tremendous Joan with Colonel 
Tom Scott; shifts once again, and she is in 
Philadelphia, engaged in importing Texas beef 
by means of a refrigerator-ship. Once more 
the mist closes about Mrs. Shotwell, and save 
a transient glimpse of her living royally in 
Lexington Avenue, she was not much heard of 
from that time until quite recently. But she 
knew Stokes, and is supposed to know some- 
thing important about the shooting. To find 
her has been the task of the detectives, and 
she has been found. When she comes upon 
the stand, and removes the vail from an almost 
faultless face, we can well imagine the sensa- 
tion she will create. 


‘‘LIBERTY IS CONSERVATIVE.” 


O said the Rev. Henry Ward Peecher last 

week, at one of the meetings of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance. And it is a fact that the 
American people dislike change. When men 
have been for thirty years becoming con- 
vinced of a principle. they do not easily for- 
sake it during the rest of their lives. It is 
also a fact, and a surprising one, that so few 
of our young men are Radicals. The young 
Republican shakes his head sadly over the 
corruptions of scme of the leaders of his 
party,and says, “ Well, let them go; but the 
old party of Fremont and Lincoln and Grant 
is good enough for me.” During the presiden- 
tial campaign of last year it was a surprise 
to the Liberal Republicans that the young 
men of the country were not fired with an 
enthusiasm for Mr. Greeley. “ Here,” they 
said, “is a man of ideas, of progress, of 
literature, of all that is tempting to the youth- 
ful mind ;”’ but most of our young men were 
either Democrats or Republicans. If you look 
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to-day for the most earnest Democratic sup- | overthrow the basis of belief, and to pave the | 


porter of the doings of Calhoun, Jackson 
and Van Buren, you will discover him among 
the young men. We have few Kenelm 
Chillinglys or Felix Holts; and the existence 
of Rochefort is possible only in France. In 
our recent financial panic, the hands of Grant 
were upheld by young Republicans. 

So that we must not be hasty in believing 
that the Republican or the Democratic Party is 
dead, Colfax may be gone, and Tweed’s ex- 
ample may be a stigma upon the Democratic 
Party, but Barlow and M‘Cormick, and John 
Quincy Adams and Abraham Lawrence re- 
main. If an autopsy could be performed on 
Horace White, Whitelaw Reid and Murat 
Halstead, it would be found that they are 
essentially Republicans. Divide the country | 
to-day, and the party principles of Republican- 
ism and Democracy would be found to be held | 
in respect by one or the other half of Ame- 
rican voters. 

Truly, “ Liberty is conservative,” and we 
do not love change. We are Republicans or 
Democrats, and any new party that shall claim 
the sympathy of the people must do so by 
coaxing their conservatism. We find much 
that is inspiring in the action of the Liberal 
Republican Party at Elmira. They were wise 
in their platform ; they disdained to accept the 
nominations of the Republican Party, except 
those that were forced upon that party by 
honest public opinion ; and for the people who 
were not Republican it claimed the right of 
voting that portion of the Democratic ticket 
which in all the essentials of honesty and 
ability was the most Democratic. 
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THE success of the new publication, FRANK 
Lesuie’s Boys oF AMERICA, Was so great from 
the outset, that we take sincere pleasure in 
recommending it to families. If every father 
who reads this notice will examine the new 


serial, he will discover that it is the most ap 
propriate magazine for boys that has yet been 


offered to parental criticism. 


MODERN SKEPTICISM. 


HERE is a good deal of loose talk in current 
literature, especially in our newspapers 
and reviews, about modern skepticism, | 

which it is worth while to stop and examine. 
Real skepticism is wholly and always bad and 
dangerous. It is the doubting of those eter- 
nal truths which are the basis of our lives, 
which make hope possible, which make 
human intercourse real and noble. and which | 
sustain virtue in private and public life. To | 
be skeptical, for instance, touching the obliga- 
tions of honesty and purity, the nobility and 
necessity of self-restraint, the beauty of 
generous and charitable thought and act, the 
wisdom and sweetness of love and of friend- 
ship ; to doubt that there is a beneficent Ruler of 
the Universe, to whose laws are attached sure | 
penalties, while to live in harmony with them 
is the only sure means of solid and enduring | 
happiness—this, certainly, is something to be | 
profoundly deplored, and to be checked by the 
most earnest efforts of all good men. 

But it is a serious question, whether a good 
many things are not regarded as evidences of 
skepticism which in reality are not so. So far 
as this is the case, it is very unfortunate, for 
it does no cause, great or small, any good to 
cherish the belief that it is assailed when it 
is not; that those are its enemies who are in 
reality its friends, or, at the worst, are only 
neutral. We do not desire to be uncharitable 
in enforcing a lesson of charity ; but it seems 
to us that a good many of the writers who 
bitterly bemoan the progress of “ modern 
skepticism,” and who bitterly denounce certain 
distinguished men for fostering it, have mis- 
taken unbelief, in their applications of the great 
truths, for unbelief in the truths themselves. 
This is obviously a danger to which we are all 
exposed. Our own views of religion are in a 
sense the thing itself to us; we cannot resist 
a tendency to regard those who reject them as 
rejecting religion. Yet,if we would pause a | 
moment to reflect, most of us would see that | 
hardly any view of this subject now enter- | 
tained has not, when it was first suggested, 
been scouted as opposed to religion itscif. 

Protestantism, with its present vast variety 
of dogma and rules of life, was the essence of 
irreligion to devout souls of the sixteenth 
century. The Catholic Church — ancient 








| with us as to the origin of species. 





mother of us all, as we may well acknowledge 
—was the outgrowth of a struggle in which | 
each party denounced all others as seeking to ! 





way to universal skepticism. Even Christianity 
was a butt of the boldest doubt, and had to 
contend with those who looked on it as an in- 
surrection against all that was holy and en- 
during. It brought not peace, but a sword, 
into the world of that day. Surely these pro- 
minent, universally conceded facts ought to 
give us faith in the essence of moral and 
spiritual truths, and prevent us from _ too 
hastily accepting differences of opinion as 
necessarily the fruit of skepticism and 
hostility ; for, while the essence remains the 
same, the form and the application vary 
constantly. We will see the force of this as 
relates to our own time, if we look at one or 


| two instances. 


We presume every one will recognize a 
spirit of reverence as an indispensable requi- 
site to a truly religious mind. Among modern 
scientists, Professor Agassiz is selected by the 
critics, who think they see skepticisn: in so 


|many others, as possessed in the necessary 


degree of this admirable quality. He demon- 


| strates it by the profound aversion he has for 


the doctrines and disciples of Darwin. Yet, 
as pointed out recently by Dr. John Fiske, it 
is only a few years ago that Agassiz was 


dismissed as the arch-skeptic of the time, be- 


cause he could not aceept the Bible theory as 
to the origin of the human species. He be- 
lieved the origin to have been multiple. The 
Bible plainly teaches that it was simple. Now, 


if a scientist may change from a skeptic to a | 


sort of apostle in this way, without altering 
his views on the original question, ought it 


' 


not to make us a little cautious about accept- | 


ing the current theory of who are and who are 
not skeptics ” 


Again, Professor Tyndall is fre- | 


quently cited as a most dangerous and insidious | 


teacher of skepticism. Yet those who heard 


Tyndall’s wonderful lectures in this country | 
And that it will come easily, all who know the 


} could hardly have had their faith shaken in 


the power and goodness of God. 
rather have had 
contirmed. 
disciple of skepticism, one involuntarily asks, 
“ Skeptical of what?’ Those who denounce 
him can hardly see, what an impartial observer 
does see, that it is for the safety of their own 
rather limited ideas, and not for that of the 
ventral truths of religion, that they are in 
dread of this simple-hearted and really rever- 
ent student. 

It would be folly to deny that there is real 
skepticism abroad in the world to-day, and of 
the most deplorable kind. But there has 
never been an age without it. What seems to 


They must 
it greatly deepened and 


jus to be the worst feature of the modern 


skepticism is, that it is so largely immoral. 
The skepticism of Wall Street is, in our view, 


| far worse than the skepticism of the laboratory 


or the naturalist’s closet. The one is a doubt 
that goes to the very foundation of things. 
The other is more likely to be the doubt of a 
man who may go never so far from the ac- 
cepted pathways of theological science, but 


| whose heart may be pure and his life reverent. 


There is no hope for the man who thinks 
there is no law of God to punish stealing, or 
who acts as if he thought so. But there are 
two sources of hope for the man who differs 
One is, 
that he may be wrong and still be as religious 
as ourselves; the other is, that he may be 
right after all. 








THE SOUTH. 
VER since this Federation has had a his- 
tory, the South has suffered from the want 
practical tact, in her leaders of sentiment and 
her framers of public policy. Able as many 


| of these men have been, and blindly followed 


as many of them have been who were not 
able, few indeed have been practical to the 
extent of preferring a result to an idea. 

The few years preceding the war were the 
zenith of Southern power and the field for 
Southern opportunity. The South's influence ix 
the Union was not to be denied. but her leaders 
‘sarried her ovt of it: and doing so. lost her 
not only that influence, but the material good 
which would have been born out of it, for at 
least a score of years. Not satisfied with the 
solid thing they had, these leaders of Southern 
sentiment wanted an intangible something they 
had not; and, unmindful of the fabled dog 
that crossed the stream, dropped the meat of 
material prosperity in the hope of a shadowy 
possibility even they could not have described. 
And the theory that obtained before the war 
has scarcely lost its hold upon the politicians 
of the South, for all the rude and cruel expe- 
rience of the past decade. For the besetting 
weakness of our Southern sister has ever been 
her refusal to utilize what was, in vague aspi- 
ration after what might be ; and that weakness 
shows its outcropping still, in all cases where 
the so-called leaders of the South retain their 
sway. 

It is in no carping spirit that we note this 
fact, but in the truest sympathy and most 
practical fellowship. And in doing so we 
only strike hands with those most progressive 
—yet most truly Southern—journals, which 
have shaken the sleep of yesterday from their 
eyelids and awakened into the practical life of 
to-day ; which have gone further, and have 
boldly pointed their people the to-morrow they 
see over the heads of old theories and old 
leaderships. 


When he is denounced as a} 


' 
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sad enough to both sides, to let its very | 


memory die, if that were possible. But, be- 


cause that war is over, and because the stalk 
ing among us of its unquict shade can do no 
possible vood to either section (while it does 


} 


work positive evil to the South,) we would 
urge that the theories which generated it, no 
less than those which were born out of it, 
should be modified to fit the present day and 
its present needs for a common people. 
Realizing fully as we do that the climat 
influences and the habits of lite change the 
ps ople of that section, we do not expect them 
to make the effort even to range alongside ot 
the North in the special departments of na- 
tional greatness which are hers by nature 
no less than by pre-emption. But a vast field 
is open to the South, by which she can not 
only recover her prestige among the members 
of this Union, but can greatly increase that, in 
the same movement that doubles her material 
and productive wealth. For neither climate, 
nor habit, nor enforced 
effect the true means by which alone the 
South can rehabilitate herself. As a Southern 
journal has lately condensed the whole 
Southern theory of to-day: “The future of 
this section must come out of the ground !” 
With politics she has nothing to do at pre- 
sent, further than they may tend to the 
making of good governments in her local 
boundaries of City and State. This is a matter 
of tact, not evenan assertion, nor even a matter 
for argument; for we do not touch the question 
of the South’s right to be heard in national 
politics ; we only stop at the patent fact that 
she is not heard there. 
make herself heard, the only way in this age 
that has crystallized the unclean wisdom of 
Jago. She must put money in her purse ; and 
that money, as the Southern paper tells her, is 
to come out of the ground at her own bidding. 


poverty even, can 


She has one way to 


exceptional richness of her soil and the 
geniality of her climate must comprehend. 

In two products, at least, the South has a 
clear monopoly. Even neglecting her rice 
crop, Which is still of immense annual value. 
she cannot find competition in her growing of 
cotton and cane. Yet there are millions of 
acres less in cultivation to-day in the South 
than before the war; a result that cannot be 
attributed to emancipation, save in small part. 
Rather let us attribute it to its true cause, un- 
thrift which cannot utilize its full possessions, 
and halts on the way to asking others to help | 
in the useful work. For the acknowledged 
difficulties the South finds to-day in the very 
van of her march to recuperation and power, 
are sparse population and demoralized labor. 
And as far as we can sce, she takes no step 
towards increasing that population which she 
does not nullify by one in another direction ; 
and she seems to find no other use for the freed 


| negro than to make him a political opponent. 








| 





A brave and practical journal will stand up 
and tell plain, provable truths about the ad- | 
vantages the South offers to a large portion of 
foreign immigration to these shores ; but be- | 
fore the sound of its words has fallen upon 
the public ear, another raises its plaintive wail | 
over the sorrows of the South; pictures her | 
fruitful ficlds as a desert sowed with salt, her | 
people as manacled serfs ; and worse than all, | 
her local finances as utterly rotten and worth- | 


less. This wail may be a natural offspring of 
the wear and want of the past ten years; but 
it is weakness itself to yield to a memory of the 
past, in the face of an exigeant present, even if 
it be really a matter of fact and of existent 
influence. But in a great measure this is 
hyperbole at least; and the politicians who | 
write these high-flown appeals to a fast-dying | 
sentiment of their people should be made to | 
remember that they subtract directly from | 
that people's substance. 

When the immigrant, fresh landed upon 
these shores, has wide and varied attrac- 
tions thrust upon him from every section, 
he will scarcely be apt to volunteer his useful 
presence in a State, the very leaders of opinion 
and retailers of fact in which declare it a | 
desert, with a starving people and empty 
treasury, and an unendurable tyranny grinding 
it deeper in the dust each day. Nor will his 
eagerness be heightened if he chance to meet 
“ able leaders * in the same journals, in which 
the political attitude of an alderman’s election 
is painted as an impending * war of races!" 
Nor is the effect of this much better at home ; 
for the capita: of the North and the trade of 
the West—both of which the South needs, and 
openly asks—are in nowise sensitive to sym- 
pathy. They are coldly practical in searching 
their market for investment; and they will 
have none of an investment which is adver- 
tised as sure not to pay and equally sure of | 
prospective repudiation. 

Herein, then, in this self-depreciation for the | 
sake of being felt a martyr do we find the | 
folly of the would-be leaders of the South | 
to-day. Warmly sympathizing with her politi- 
cal wrongs, under the erperimentum Corsaris ; 
realizing her tribute to the Carpetbag leeches 
that this has fastened upon her body politic ; | 
and believing that her sole escape from these | 
is through the now open door of organized 
labor and free immigration of new and useful 
population, we cannot but put our protest 
against a system of self-depreciation which is 
both weak and ruinous. 

We see strong symptoms of an intent among | 
her people and her Press to do away with this 





We have no desire to fight the war over | whine after what might be, and to apply 


again ou paper. 


It was serious enough and! themselves with zeal and with discretion to 


| expensive transgression of Eve 


| mantel-ornaments 
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What is To such as mean this we extend the 
hand of aid in every way we may; and the 
wide circulation of our JInicsrrateD NEWs- 
PAPER shall ever record all progress on that 
rood road: for in it we recognize the mutual 
nterest of their section an? our own, the 





cediest and sure method to an oblivion of 
sectional bitterness, and a flat refutation to any 
charge against a silly South 
THE SADDEST DAYS. 
I e cone 


Brvant when describing October 


\ )says Mr 
\ 


and he ought to be a competent authority 


on melancholy, since he is the editor of a 


} newspaper. 


It was not, however, neces- 


ivy that a poct 
should take the trouble to point out the melan 


choly character of October. It was patent to 
}every one before Mr. Pryant wrote the fore- 
voing couplet. Indeed, it doubtful, judging 
from the rest of the poem, whether the author 
had any just conception of the true source of 
October sadness. He evidently regarded the 
month solely froma sportsman’s point of view, 


and his mention of the rabbits running over 
the echoing leaves, as an clement of the month's 
melancholy, must be 
reminiscence of the number of those interest- 
ing animals at which he had shot and missed. 
That the present is, beyond doubt, the sad- 
dest of the whole sisterhood of months, no one 
Early 
in October the suburban person begins to shake 
and to burn in the alternations of chills and 
fever. No 
that his constitution is proof against the dis- 
ease—no matter how proudly he may point 
to an entire Summer without a shake—the 


interpreted as a gloomy 


can doubt who resides in the country. 


matter how firmly he believes 


month of October comes, and the fever 
promptly seizes and literally throws him. .As 
he goes forth to business shivering beneath his 


Winter overcoat, and returns home at night 
burning with tever and clamoring for quinine, 
he feels the sadness of the month, and in- 
wardly vows that before a twelvemonth passes 
he will have fled to even the cheapest of 
metropolitan boarding-houses, as to a city of 
refuge against the malaria. 

But after all, his condition is hardly worse 
than that of the city resident to whom October 
brings the largest bills to which householding 
flesh is heir. He has to lay in his Winter 
stock of coal—and it is a curious fact in con- 
nection with coal that the amount required 
uniformly increases each Winter in quantity 
and cost. Then there is the overcoat and 
Winter clothes to be bought. and in order to 
procure them it is first necessary to pay up 
the tailor’s previous bill—it being one of the 
singular peculiarities of that enemy of man 
that he insists upon being paid once in the 
year, and always selects for that exasperating 
ceremony the time when you desire to obtain 
fresh and large credit. Of course, one’s wife 
and children also need clothes—thanks to the 
and these are 
always to be bought in October. Add to the 
bills for coal and clothing. the tardy bills of 
liverymen and other devourers of one’s sub- 
stance, incurred during the Summer's holiday, 
and abundant reason for calling October mel- 
ancholy is easily perceived. 





But there are worse woes than those that 
money can heal. It is in October that the 
cousin from the country descends like a wolt 
on the metropolitan fold. He utterly devas 
tates that peaceful household into which he 
effects his entrance, by breaking of chairs 
and tearing of lace curtains. Itis with him a 
matter of principle to scratch matches on the 
white well, and a point of honor to upset the 
while in search of the 
match-safe. He is insatiable of theatres. and 
although he attects to deride the opera as a 
fashionable vanity that cannot flourish amid 
the virtuous good sense of the country, he still 
insists upon drageing his host or hostess to the 
Academy, and by vigorous applauding with too 
generous feet, to attract the gaze of the audi- 
ence to the box where he looms in conspicuous 
amplitude of red necktie and inordinate hair, 
With him, too, comes not unfrequently the 
feminine cousins, and the maiden aunt sus- 
pected of the same sex. These, however, are 
more manageable, and by sacrificing to them a 
few valueless young men or a casual feminine 
acquaintance of objectionable character, they 
can be kept from assuming a virulent and 
deadly type. 

October, however, chiefly earns its melan- 
choly pre-eminence by the fact that it is the 
chosen period when the mother-in-law infests the 
city, and lies in wait for unhappy husbands at 
their very thresholds. That most mysterious of 
providential dispensations, the black bombazine 
mother-in-law, with her sense of duty and her 
umbrella, rarely fails to visit the victims whom 
she cynically terms “her children” when 
October hints that her Winter's clothing must 
be made up. She usually stays the month out, 
and in that time completely reorganizes the 
household on the general basis of complicated 
discomfort to its head. She never fails to be 
present at the breakfast-table, and to madden 
him throughout the meal by a thorough con- 
versational exhaustion of the topics of his 
health and the weather probabilities. The 
morning is devoted to instilling into her daugh- 
ter the duty of never acceding to her hus- 
band’s wishes, and of always suspecting him 
of atheism, drunkenness, gambling and liber- 
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tinism. In the afternoon the mother-in-law | Tue Sir derides the idea that Germany has de 
harasses the children, and makes life a bone- | signs of obtaining possession, though in a fair way, 
less burden to the unhappy dog. Refreshed ; of Lower California; and it believes there is too 
by these devotional exercises, she is ready to | much sand and water lying around loose in the 


spend the evening in exasperating the husband 
of eligible 
clerical lovers whom her daughter unaccount- 
restive | 
infliction, she hints of his manifest 
desire to join his boon companions at the club, 
or to meet depraved persons of the other sex 


with theology and reminiscences 


ably failed to It he grows 


under the 


marry. 


at worldly balls and parties. If he is a bold man 


with nerves of iron, he covers himself ina cloud | 


of smoke, and endures the infliction to the end 
It he is 
the house, singing that touching 


thank God!" and 


‘duty’ into the car of her daughter. 


Yes, October is full of melancholy days. In 
fact, it has none other; and if the poet who 
complained of the waste of dead leaves and the 
survival of rabbits as the direst of October sad- 
to set forth in verse the real wretch- | 
edness of the month, he would touch a chord | jo te pe 
would make melancholy music in the 


ness wer 


that 
heart of every man, 


EDITORIAL GOSSIP. 
Harrrorp, Conn., is now a capital place to live in. 
Joun C, HEENAN is in Montana dying of consump- 
tion. 


WHENEVER times are tight there are plenty of | 


fires and burglaries. 

Trve political wisdom consists in a faculty for 
making the present successful, and not in talking 
about the future. 

The Tribune's correspondent discovered that 
purchases of mowing-machines on tick by farmers 
Was at the bottom of the farmers’ poverty. 

W. H. SEwarp expressed a great deal of regard 
for HorRAcE GREELEY in his late years, and said that 
he wanted to write his life ‘‘ as a labor of love.” 

Ir is singular and fortunate that your uneducated 
shop-girl, and even she who talks the loudest, is less 
likely than the nice miss to display her skirts on a 
muddy day. ‘ 

Iv GENERAL GRANT Wishes to spoil a good deal of 


political opposition, he ought to return his back-pay. | 


He can afford to do so, and he would gain great ap 
plause for his action. 

A younG lady of Cedar Falls, lowa, whistles one 
hundred and fourteen tunes; seemingly unaware 
that ‘‘a whistling girl and a cackling hen always 
come to some bad en’.” 

Somesopy accuses Mayor Sroxeiy, of Phila- 
delphia, of having sold ice-cream for a living; but 
his friends say he always gave a big plate, which 
must be cold comfort for him. 

Wuirrier, Bryant, Loweit, LONGreLLow, Breer 
Harte and Bayarp Taytor are the best paid 
American poets, and receive from $50 to $100 for 
almost anything in verse that they write. 


Davip DcpLey FIe.p has started ona tour around 


weak and cowardly, he rushes from | 
line of John 
Howard Payne, * There’s no place like home, 
leaves the mother-in-law an 
untrammeled opportunity to pour the poison of 


| in spite of his wife’s protests. 


peninsula to please new settlers. We don't see 
how they could be scared by the sand, but it is 
reasonable to suppose that they do not want so 
much water. 

A KEEN critic who has had ample opportunity of 
observing Tom Scorr, and whose opinions oughtto 
carry weight, says of the great modern railway 
king : 
industry and comprehensive mind, but he will cet 
tainly destroy 
dinate ambition and don't 
enough of anything.” 


* He is a man of yast capacity, enormous 


himself, because he has an _ inor- 


know when he has had 
|} THERE is enough virtue in the Republican Party 
| to give it back its old glory, if the masses would 
only have the energy to take the reins out of the 
hands of the small politicians. 
should the file of the party in New York City allow 
itself to be ‘‘ represented’ by men like DELArFIELD 
Smiri and GEorGe SHARPE, mere traders in princi- 
ple, when it has an element headed by Par Jongs, 
GENERAL BarLow, and POSTMASTER JAMES ? 


Why, for instance, 


Witiiam M. Evanrrs and CuHaries O'CONOR are 
seen quite often, except in the Summer 
season, walking on Broadway or Wall Street, usu- 
ally alone, and almost unnoticed in the crowd. 
Neither dresses pretentiously, though Evarts has 
the best clothes of the two, while O’Conor has 
| long been famed for wearing the most “ shocking 
bad hat’ of any one in New York, and always 
tilled back, so as to rest just on the nape of his 
neck, 

Pror. Huxiey is a married man with a large 
family, and not an enormous income to support 
He works very hard, but is very fond o 
society, where his hearty, jolly manner and great 
animal spirits make him a universal favorite. Pror, 
TYNDALL, on the other hand, is a bachelor, and 

rather given to the congenial company of one 
| while his wonderful daring is shown alike in the 
| highest fields of investigation, and in climbing the 
loftiest heights of the Alps. 


them on. 


BEECHER’S manuscript notes for his sermons are 
remarkable for their brevity, being rarely 
| than mere hints, which his fertile mind easily ex- 
pands to an indefinite extent. Two 
which we have lately seen are curiosities in their 
way. Neither contained more than fifty words, 
while of them was scrawled on the back of 
| what had been the wrapper of a parcel, with torn 
and ragged edges, yet its few disconnected and in- 
complete sentences were the basis of an hour’s dis- 
course, and one of the finest ever preached in 
| Plymouth Church. 

Moses Tay or had his house entered by burglars 


more 


specimens 


one 


not long ago, and all his silver-plate stolen. He | 


took the matter very coolly, and when a frightened 
servant woke him up with the news of the rob- 
bery, he quietly turned over and went to sleep 
again. When he went down-town he stopped 


| at a jeweler’s and ordered another set of silver. and 


there let the matter rest, without informing the 
police or taking any steps to recover the property, 
Perhaps he was 
wisest, after all, and his peace and quietness were 


the world, with several of his family, but what a | worth far more than the stolen articles. 


different journey from that of W. H. Sewarp, 
at the close of the latter’s most honorable career. 

WHEN men applied to Henry CLay for information 
about the tariff, he used to send them to Horace 
GREELEY, as *‘ the best intormed man in the world.” 
Who could be insensible to such marks of appre- 
ciation? 

Tue minion lead man of the 7ribune is down on 
poetry, and he loses no opportunity to suppress it. 
This is the plan of the shopkeeper, who, when he 
has a plenty of anything himself, is likely to run 
down the stock of his neighbors. 

Tom Hve@ues told an American girl in London 
that she was the only lady he had ever met of the 
same name as tle heroie who married ‘Tom 
Brown,”* and he seemed to think it very odd that 
she should come from this side the water. 


PaRTON used to say that a young unmarried lite- 
rary man could live luxuriously in New York on 


$750 a year and a dress coat, by working in the | 


Astor Library, and occasionally dining out with his 
friends, thus saving any expense except for board. 

THE wisest woman we hear of is the wife of a man 
who don’t go out to the * club *’ nights. She is an 
adept at 


own weapons. The happy man has no excuse to 
go out. 

WitiiamM B. Astor is to be seen almost any fine 
day on Broadway, below Prince Street, walking 
vigorously, yet without haste. He is portly and 
rather stolid, and has an over-fed look, while he 
dresses all in black, with kid gloves and a wide 
black band round his hat. 

\ youna American lady who has just returned 


from abroad tells of her meeting Hersert SPENCER 


at dinner, when he gracefully handed her a rose, 


with quite a pretty compliment, and looked any- 


| NEWSPAPER. 


oyster stews and eggnog, and wages | 
eternal warfare against “ club ’*-tenders with their | 


We have received several communications from 
artists in the West and South, asking for letters of 
authority to represent FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED 
Letters of authority are of very little 
account, and no artist need ever hesitate to do good 


| work and send it to us speedily because he cannot 


show our name over a request to doit. Some of 
the best outside work ever done for this journal has 
been done by men whom we did not know by name 
or reputation from a side of sole-leather. They 
were enterprising, and they got paid for enterprise, 
not in letters of authority, but in greenbacks. One 
| of these days we shall hope to pay them in specie. 


Rev. O. B. FrorHInGHAM is busy over his ‘ Life 
of Theodore Parker,”’ which is to be finished this 
| Winter, while he has just issued a second edition of 
“The Religion of Humanity.’ Fortunately for his 





and does not rely upon his professional income for 
a support. He is perhaps the least trammeled 
| preacher in America, and can say just what he 
| thinks without fear of any one. He is a hard stu- 
dent, and his sermons are remarkable for their 
literary finish, though usually composed very rap- 
idlv. He always writes standing, a practice which 
saves the chest, while he takes a great deal of phy- 
| sical exercise. 
| Tuar the Commercial Advertiser should not like 
CONTROLLER GREEN is not to be wondered at; but 
that the World should acknowledge that Mr. Green, 
in allowing suits to be brought against the City, is 


| only making Judge Fancher one of the fune- 
| tionaries of the Finance Department, is both 
| funny and incorrect. The person who is em- 


| powered to give opinions on matters of law to 
| all the City Departments is the Corporation 


| Counsel, whose assistant, George P. Andrews, is 
| as able to give an opinion as Judge Fancher is. 


thing but like a great man and the author of a | Besides, suits are not taken before Judge Fancher 


whole system of philosophy. 


| : > : 
| by the Controller, but by the creditors of the city. 


GENERAL BarLow’s record as a soldier under | But—the World retains its old faculty for sarcasm. 


General Grant, his fidelity to his party, and his 
honesty, are so great, that one is shocked by the 
action of the Republican Party in throwing him 


overboard. 
the ticket, and the small politicians feared him. 


He was too good a man to keep on | 


CoLoneL T. W. HigGinson is not so well-known 
| to the general reading public as he ought to be. 
| He is a writer of unusual refinement and literary 
culture, and whether writing for the Aflantic, or in 
his various newspaper articles in the Tribune, Inde- 


Many so-called thinkers know abow things, and | pendent, or Woman's Journal, he never does slip- 


very few know things. 


Some of our divines, when | 
they come to cross over Jordan, will find that, 


shod work. He has had a wide and varied 
| experience in the pulpit, the camp, Press and 


though they have been talking all their lives about | jyceum platform, and has everywhere made his 


the width and length of the sacred stream, they 


forgot to learn that it 1s very deep and very wet. 


THe story about PRESIDENT GRANT having a tin box 
handed him by the Cookes from the First National 
sank of Washington, in order to save him from loss 
by the failure of that institution, is explained by 
the New York Times, which says that he received 
no money, and that the box containing the Rawlins 
Fund bonds was given lima week before the panic. 


| mark very high up. He lives at Newport all the 

| year round, occasionally running up to Boston to 
attend the Radical Club, or taking a lecturing trip, 
but owing to the long and severe illness of his wife 
he leads a rather recluse life. It should be added 
that he is a devoted believer in physical culture, 
and his superb physique is largely due to his con- 
stant gymnastic exercises, long walks and rowing 
excursions, 


own peace of mind, he has an independent fortune, | 


JOURNALISTIC GOSSIP. 

COLONEL Joun W. Forney likes people. 

Amos J. CumMines is in California, and is still 
going West. 

W. L. ALDEN, formerly of the Times, is now on 
the Graphic. He is « delicately humorous writer. 

T. C. De Leon, of the Mobile Register, is on a 
visit to New York, and he is an elegant conversa 
thonist. 

Miss Annie C. Howe..s, sister of the editor of 


the AVlantic Monthly, is now the literary editor of 
the St. Louis Globe. 


FULLY two-thirds of the writers on the Metro- 
politan Press are under thirty-five years of age, and 
nearly one-half are scarcely thirty. 

Mn. Bacon, formerly of the New York Times, 


and now its regular Boston correspondent, has a 


responsible position on the Advertiser. 


CHARLES A. DANA said that Ricuarp HI- 
DRETH Was the most admirably equipped and gener- 
ally available journalist whom he ever knew. 


once 


| COLONEL Joun Hay, WuireLaw Reip, Mr. How- 
ELLS, Mark TWwaIn and J. M. Bunpy, are Western 
men. Brer Harte was, and is again, a New 
Yorker; while G. A. Townsenp, Joun Rvussevi 
Youne and G. O. Ser~uamer are Philadelphians. 


| 


Russet Srvreis, former art-cr of the Nation 
and a devoted believer in the pre-iaphaelite faith, 
}is now too absorbed in his regular profession, 

architecture, to find time to write, for which the 


artists whom he used to scarif y be thankful. 
He has designed and built a number of the finest 
private houses in the country, especially at New 
port; for one of at his suggestion, separate 
patterns of wall-paper of a Japanese design were 
specially manufactured for each room, at a cost of 
several thousand dollars. 


arily may 


which, 


H. J. Raymonp had a right conception of the way 
to pay writers, so as to get their best work. While 
he was alive the salaries on the 7imes were more 
liberal than those paid to the staff of any other 
paper; he was content to have a do little 
or nothing for some time, so long as he wrote a 
telling article afterwards. WiLLIAM Swinton would 
thus pass weeks without writing a line, and 


man 


|} would then send in a splendid war letter or book 


OLiveR JoHNsoN, who has successively held | 


positions on the Aniéi-Slarery Standard, Independ- 
ent, and Tribune, is now managing editor of the 
Christian Union. He was lately married to one of 
the Abbott family—a lady who is a great invalid. 


ringfield Union, is 


Mr. Pomeroy, who edits the § 
an old associate of Sam Bow Les on the Republican, 
and has made the (‘nion a very readable evening 
paper, 
comments, and excellent selections and clippings. 


with plenty of news, brief, sensible editorial 


Jonn Swinton, who was long H. J. Raymond's 
right-hand man on the J7iies, and who originated 
and wrote most of the famous *‘ Minor Topics,’’ now 


has his headquarters at the Galary office, and is | 


doing miscellaneous literary work and correspond- | 


ence, 

Mr. Wituiams, late managing editor of the 
Times, and the originator of the children’s excur- 
sions, has resigned his position, and is rusticating 
in Canada, after his severe but useful Summer's 
work. 

Ir is said that an offer of the editorship of the 
Boston Globe has been made to Joun Damrett, of 
the Nation, who has written many of the sharpest 
and smartest literary reviews and items in the latter 
journal, and is thought to be a great literary light 
at the Hub. 2 

NEARLY all the city staff of the Tribune are col- 
lege graduates, and there is not a better corps of 
reporters in the country. They nearly all came on 
the paper during Mr. Greeley’s life, and considering 
| the latter’s dislike to such ‘‘ horned cattle,’’ the 

fact is curious. 

Mr. BRIDGEMAN, who 


for some time has been 


resident correspondent either at Washington or | 


New York for the Boston Advertiser, has just taken 
a position onthe T7ribune in connection with the pub- 
lication department, where his experience and 
industry will be put to good service. 

THEODORE TILTON is a great lover of art, and his 
house contains many fine engravings before proof, 
besides four of Page’s masterpieces, viz., his 
‘* Christ’? and ‘‘ Shakespeare,’ with portraits of 
Wendell Phillips and Mrs. Tilton, all of which at- 
tract many visitors and cause much admiration. 


Tue Tribune does not want the people to send 
back to the Assembly the greater number of the 








delegates from New York City: and it is evident, | 


from the plump, blunt way in which the assertion is 
made, that Horace GREELEY is either alive or else 
his teaching is. The Tribune is usually fair, and 
always fearless. 
| CnHarRLes F. Adams, Jr., is home from Vienna, 
where he acted as Commissioner for the State of 
Massachusetts. He is at present occupied in writing 
his report, but it is hinted that he will, with his 
| cousin Henry, soon take hold of the North Ame- 
| rican Review, and write up the Tammany frauds 
and the lost details of the Erie Railway row. 
GEORGE WILKES might have been Minister to 
Brazil for bringing Grant and Butler together. If it 
| had not been for Wilkes’s onslaughts on McClellan, 
Grant would never have been President; and, 
though we sometimes think he was very harsh on 
Little Mac, he ought to have had a bigger compli- 
ment than even the offer of the Brazilian mission. 


Tur admirable letters in the Tribune descriptive 

| of the Farmer's Granges and the railroad war in 
the West have been by Z. Wuirs, the regular 
Washington correspondent of the 7ribune, and one 
of the most conscientious and hard-working men 
on the Press. The Vadion has taken special pains 
to commend these letters, which is not its usual 
style of action. 

KEMBLE and Evans, of Pennsylvania, have their 
weekly obituaries continued in the Sun. Dana has 
added them, divided them, and silenced them, and 

| probably before he gets through he will reduce 
| them to vulgar fractions and show them up in 
| equation of payments. This little ring tried the 
| subtraction table on him, and he is now squaring 
their little circle. 

Joun Hay is one of the best equipped journal- 
ists in America, and his experience as Lincoln’s 
private secretary, in the diplomatic service, and 
elsewhere, has given him a wide and comprehensive 
knowledge both of men and of affairs. Yet he is 
indifferent to the attractions of his present life, and 
he would like to go and live in a quiet Western 
town, in obscurity. 

ALFRED Forp, the journalist who went up with 
Donaldson and Lunt in the lost balloon, has been a 
stenographic reporter on the Metropolitan Press for 
some years; is a graceful writer in both prose and 
verse, and has paid considerable attention to Eng- 
lish poetical metres, on which subject he read a 
paper before the American Philological Association 
last year, which attracted not a little attention. 


review, which would so delight his chief, that 
the latter would send him a check and a letter of 
thanks in addition to his salary. 

Ir is something of a feat for a young graduate of 
the New York Press to take hold of an old estab- 
lished and rather inanimate paper like the Indian- 
and transform it into a bright, 
vigorous, enterprising journal. This task, however, 
has been accomplished by HENRY KEENAN, who 
obtained his training partly with Robert Carter, on 


apolis Sentinel, 


the Rochester Democrat, but also under the 
able direction of Whitelaw Reid, on the Tribune. 
The thoroughness of this training and his unusual 


journalistic talent ure fully shown by the nature of 


the work which Mr. Keenan has performed. 

Tue staff of the New York Times consists of the 
following Lovis J. editor-in 
chief; Mr. Read, managing editor; Mr. Mills, night 


persons : JENNINGS, 





editor; R. McDonald, telegraphic editor: Jacob 
Thompson, exchange editor; Messrs. Crapsey, 
Foord and Cary, editorial writers; Mr. C.C. Norvel, 
financial editor; Mr. Bassett, librarian; Middie 
Morgan, stock editor; Mr. Pulham, city editor 


Mr. Lee, literary critic ; Charles Worley, art critic ; 
a musical critic; Mr. Hennessy 
market reporter; Mr. Bacon, Boston correspond- 
ent; Messrs. W. H. Russell, F. H. Jennings and 
Samuel Edwards, London correspondents. 


Schwab, 


Joun D. SrocktTon is the subject of a paragraph 
that speaks of him as being the leader-writer of the 
foremost Democratic organ of Philadelphia, the 
Philadelphia Age. A rumor places him also in the 
chair of the managing editor of that paper. Mr. 
Stockton is one of the half-dozen leading newspaper 
writers in America. As night editor of the Tribune 
it was once said of him that he had exquisite tact 
and judgment. As editor of the Philadelphia Post 
he was brilliant. The Age was a good paper before 
he became connected with it; but we believe that 
it will now be the brightest paper in Philadelphia- 
If Stockton did not live in the indolent atmo- 
sphere of Philadelphia, he would be known as a 
journalist-writer second to none in America. We 
congratulate the Age, and deplore our own loss. 

FreEpD. Hupson, once the efficient managing editor of 
the Herald under the elder Bennett, took part in the 
late dedication of the public libraryjat Concord, along 
with Emerson and JupGe Hoar, while CHARLEs 
Sumner, Vick-PResmpeNt WILSON, and Epwarp Jen- 
KINS, author of ‘‘Ginx’s Baby,’’ were present. Mr. 
Hudson read a letter from Mr. James T. Freps, who 
was prevented by lameness from being present, but 
who sent up five precious autograph manuscripts 
which had passed through the printer’s hands in his 
days of publishing. These were the “copy” of 
Emerson's chapter on ‘‘ Culture,”’ of Thoreau’s on 
‘* Walking,’ of Motley’s Address before the Parker 
Fraternity in 1868, of Lowell's poem, ‘* The Cathe- 
dral,’’ and of Dr. Holmes’s “ Dorothy Q.”’ Each is 
bound by itself in a thin morocco-covered volume, 


| and the whole may be considered quite a literary 





treasure. 

Tue Tribune is the subject of more gossip than 
any other journal in America. It is certainly a 
great newspaper. Its reports of the proceedings 
of the Evangelical Alliance, of the Bradlaugh lec- 
tures, and of recent political proceedings, have been 
fair, correct and complete. The Tribune corre- 
spondent at the New York State Conventions was 
a fine writer as well as a fine critic. The paper 
owes much to brevier, bourgeois and leads, but its 
style is elegant besides, and its subjects are always 
well chosen. Waire.aw Rerp deserves credit for 
his enterprise in the management of great news 
subjects; and he has shown remarkable tact in his 
selection of subordinates. He could not very well 
avoid making a good paper with his own keen 
watchfulness, with the nervous enterprise of SHANKS, 
with the editorial pens of Hassarp, Hay, Brooks, 
Harte, and a host of outside contributors, with Mrs. 
Mov tron, Dr. RieLey, WILLIE WINTER, SMALLEY, 
Wuire, RaMSDELL, HunTINGTON and Mrs. Davis. 
Here is a great paper, with great journalists on it; 
and we cannot miss praising it and them. 

THE position of resident telegraphic correspondent 
at New York for one or more out-of-town newspapers 
may be considered avery desirable berth, excepting 
for its want of permanency. It is, perhaps, as well 
paid and as independent a position as any with a 
salary on the Press. A Washington special ranks 
higher, but he isnot much better off.- The New York 
correspondents, such as Junius H. Browne, COLONEL 
Knox, D. W. Jupp or Larry Kang, can have the use 
of the proofs of some paper, and thus are saved 
much mechanical labor in obtaining news and 
writing it out. From $15 to $20 per week is paid 
for sending dispatches to an afternoon paper, and 
$30 to $40 to a leading morning journal like the 
Chicago Tribune or Cincinnati Commercial. <A 
man can thus earn $50 to $60 a week with but little 
trouble, and still have leisure for other work. It is 
a common thing to send the same dispatches to 
papers in different localities in duplicate by a 
special arrangement, and in this way a much larger 
amount may be earned. New York ought to be as 
important a news centre as Washington, and it is 
fast hecoming so since Black Friday, the Tammany 
Ring row, the Orange riots, the late Wall Street 
panic, and like events of transcendent importance 
have taken place. 
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CHARLES BRADLAUGH, 
TuE ENGLISH REPUBLICAN. 

\HARLES BRADLAUGH, who has kept Great 
( Britain in a fever for years past, by the con 
stant agitation of religious and political questions, 
i3 a fine-looking man of forty, with a large frame, a 
massive head, large, piercing blue eyes, and a 
heavy mouth and chin, which indicate the possession 
of such courage and will as are rarely met with, 
even in men whose lives are passed in the excite- 
ment and dangers attending the public discussion of 
interdicted subjects. In manner, he is easy, affable 
and winning. His voice is remarkable for its 
strength and smoothness, and in the use of vigorous 
English he is almost a match for our own Wendell 
Phillips, whom he surpasses in fluency. 

Mr. Bradlaugh began taking active part in public 
affairs at the earl} age of fourteen, during the height 
of the Chartist movement in England. Meetings 
were held every Sunday in the fields, and the 
speakers generally ‘from among the working 
classes—discussed with great warmth all the im- 
portant theological and political questions that 
were then stirring the subjects of the Queen. Young 
Bradlaugh was at the time a member of the Church 
of England, and a teacher in the Sunday-school. 
While preparing to be confirmed by the Bishop or 
London, he wrote to the clergyman of his parish, 
begging for an explanation of certain discrepancies 
which he thought existed between the Thirty-nine 
Articles and the Four Gospels. His letter was not 
answered, but the young thinker’s parents were at 
once informed by the bigoted clergyman that their 
son was an Atheist. He was suspended from duty 
in the Sunday-school, and with his one day of rest 
entirely at his own disposal, he began to take part 
in the public discussions then so common. At first 
he spoke on the orthodox Christian side, but finding 
that his views were becoming more and more tinged 
with .ree thought, he joined the ranks of the Skep- 
tics, and little by little drifted into Atheism. 

In 1840 he became a teetotaler. This, to the 
parish minister, was a crime fully equal to that of 
denying the existence of a God; and with no loss 
of time, and with his blood warmed with generous 
wine—so-called—he called upon the boy’s employer 
and secured his discharge. Thrown upon the 
world for a living—for his parents were poor— 
young Bradlaugh now entered the lecture-field in 
earnest. He talked on temperance, and was warmly 
greeted by thousands. 

His oratorical powers attracted crowded au- 
diences, and when he began to debate with well- 
known churchmen and learned theologians on 
questions touching the authenticity of the Scrip- 
tures, on the divinity of Christ, and on the existence 
ot a Supreme Being, the halls in which he held 
forth proved too small to accommodate the throngs 
who came to hear him. 

Until 1850 he had advanced towards his extreme 
views only as far as Deism; but in that year, after 
having been bitterly denounced by the Rev. Dr. 
Campbell in a long leading article in the British 
Banner, he announced himself as an Atheist, and 
fought for his opinions with a courage and skill 
worthy of a better cause. 

After failing to make a fortune at the coal trade, 











into which he entered about this time, and finding ———— 

himself miserably poor, with too much pride to 4 

borrow, and too much true manliness to do a dis- ; ° —l 

honest act, he enlisted in the army, and served —=_—__ =— ei 

three years as a private soldier in Ireland. On re- 

turning to civil life. with a small legacy left him by 

an aunt, he again began to write and speak, occu- THE ENGLISH REPUBLICAN, NOW LECTURING IN AMERICA.—PHOTOGRAPHED BY MORA. 
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pying his leisure hours in the study of the languages 
including Hebrew. 

His lectures and articles gave much offense to th: 
authorities, and sometimes created great alarm lest 
the populace might, taking a step beyond the teach- 
ings of their young leader, resort to violence in order 
to gain their usurped rights. In 1855 he gave evi- 
dence before the Royal Commission ordered by the 
House of Commons to consider the right of the 
people to hold meetings in Hyde Park. At the con- 
clusion of his testimony against the authorities, the 
President of the Commission, the Right Hon. Stuart 
Wortley, publicly thanked him, and the people 
lustily cheered him for the manner in which he had 
denied the right of Sir Richard Mayne to forbid the 
Park meetings. Two or three times his lectures 
were prevented by the police. In 1860 he lectured 
under some difficulty at Wigan, the resident clergy 
having actually incited the populace to physical 
violence. ‘1 visited Wigan frequently afterward,” 
said Mr. Bradlaugh, a few days ago to a friend 
‘and so improved the manner of the people, that I 
am now a welcome speaker there. I could not im- 
prove the manners of the clergy, but that was their 
misfortune, not my fault.” 

Early in 1861 he went to Guernsey, in consequence 
of an attempt made by the Government to punish 
for blasphemy a gentleman who had distributed 
some of his pamphlets. They did not attempt to 
prosecute Bradlaugh, although he challenged them 
to do it; but on the evening of the lecture the 
authorities gave liquor and leave of absence to the 
garrison there, on condition that they would drive 
the speaker out. Yet he lectured in spite of them. 
Just after this he was arrested at Plymouth. He was 
locked up all night, bail having been refused; and 
in the morning he was tried betore seven judges. on 
the charge of exciting a breach of the peace. Two 
lawyers appeared to prosecute him, but after a 
three-days’ trial several Nonconformists, finding 
that Bradlaugh’s witnesses were to be thrown out 
because they did not believe in a hell, came forward 
and testified in his behalf. The result was a trium 
phant acquittal. 

Bradlaugh delivered his lecture the same day 
from an open boat in the River Tamar, his hearers 
lining the banks and applauding to the echo, and 
the authorities standing by powerless to prevent, 
as the speaker was on the Devonport side, and 
beyond the jurisdiction of Peunaaih. Bradlaugh 
opened suit against the police authorities for illegal 
arrest, and he won the case; but as the jury 
awarded him only one farthing damages, he carried 
it to the court in baneo, where he argued it for two 
days, the judges sustaining the decision of the 
lower court. 

In March, 1868, the Disraeli Government called 
upon Mr. Bradlaugh to give sureties in the sum ot 
£800 against blasphemous or seditious libel in his 
paper, but he refused to comply, and was ordered 
to stop it. Instead of obeying, he issued the next 
number in due time, printing over the title: ‘* Pub- 
ished in Defiance of Ker Majesty's Government.” 

He was at once summoned to answer for con- 
tempt, but he argued his own case, and the Govern- 
ment let the affair drop. When the Gladstone 
Government came in, they prosecuted him, but he 
beat them again, and then the obnoxieus statute 
requiring sureties was repealed. 

This was a great victory, as it broke the shackles 
binding the Press of Great Britain, and established 
the right of free speech. Another victory gained 
by this one man over the mighty Government or 
Great Britain was in forcing the repeal of th: 
statute denying the competency of a witness wh? 
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did not believe in a God, and in a future state of | which the better nature of the man soon scatters. } would have been moved to pity, and sought a | 


rewards and punishments. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


Yet so it was, and Marion Gray, seemingly heart 


Mr. Bradlaugh is now lecturing to crowded houses | free, is pitiless to her many vietims. Three months 
on * Republicanism in Europe,’ and * The Irish | quickly pass away in a whirl of gayety and ex- 
Question as viewed by an Englishman.’ He will not | citement, and scarcely more had sped simce Marion 
touch the subject of religion while in this country. | bade her brave lover God-speed. 

His success on the night of October 3d, at Steinway | But good news has reached her on this bright 
Hall, was most flattering, and the manly way in} morn in carly Winter. His regiment is to be quar 
which he silenced a clerical gentleman who grossly | tered at one of the posts surrounding the city, 
insulted him established him at once in the minds | when he can see her daily. There will be no more 
of his audience as a man who could easily take care | separation, for when again he is ordered away he | 
of himself. 2 will not go alone. So he writes, and so she believes. 


BLUE versus GRAY. 


| thei 

ee ONGRATULATE me, dearest! Papa's con- | yj, 
sent has at length been won, and Thursday 
six wecks has been fixed upon for my wed 


It is her birthday night? Eighteen Summers have 


periected the beauty of her glorious womanhood. | 
Her father’s handsome home is thrown open to 
t host of friends, that they may acknowledge | 


triumph in the possession of so priceless a } 
a jewel the wealth of the Indies could not | 
| 


treasure, 


! ; purchase; vet he who had won it for his own 

ding, which, of course, will be a military | Sands apart, and a shadow rests upon his brow. 

one. Tex ect to be totally obscured with so many | Surely his betrothed is beautiful enough for any 

charming s eager to usher me into a new era | jing - and never did gay repartee and sparkling jest 
of life and happiness, and six gallant soldiers to | . 


perform the same office to my hus. Beware, cherie 

for, according to Oscar, Colonel Bernard, who is to 
be your groomsman, is perfection’s self perfec ted. 
Blue eyes, melting in their own sweetness, or flash- 
ng ineffable scorn, may flash once too often, and 
droop conquered and submissive beneath those be- 
longing to him whom I predict your Fate. I know 
he must be the style of genus homo you most 
admire. Do come to me on Saturday. I shall be 
so disappointed if you failme. Au revoir. 

* Lovingly, yours, Epiru Marton.” 


‘Locust Lawn, Tuesday morning. 


“Ma Perire—Your little scrap has but just 
reached me, and was eagerly welcomed. 1 will be 


| 
| 





with you on Saturday, and long for the day to come. | 
How can I give you into the keeping of that great | 
six-footer, to whom, by-the-way, present all due 
respects. I am delighted to learn my groomsman | 
is so fascinating. Doubtless, owing to my extreme | 
susceptibility, | shall pine away in the hereafter, | 
having found in him my ideal of the one whom I | 
could ‘love, honor and obey,’ and he failing to 
cherish me, exactly in the same manner, leaves me 
the victim to werequifed! Adieu until Saturday. 

* Yours, MARION Gray.” 


To describe the writer of the letter just penned 
would be to give no just idea of her beauty or 
character. Thatshe was beautiful, none could deny, 
and when with the sun or gaslight gleaming on the 
wealth of golden hair, her dark-blue eyes spark- 
ling as she uttered a gay repartee, or for a moment 
deepening into shadow, yet brilliant with the unshed 
tear at another’s grief, you could not withdraw your 
eyes, fearing that the perfect vision might escape 
you. In character, none would have called her 
perfect. Yet to know Marion Gray was to love her, 
willful little coquette as she was. Even women 
acknowledged her sceptre, and allowed her to 
wield it most royally. 

The few days intervening between that marked 
by the date of the all-important letter and the still 
more exciting hour of departure rapidly rolled 
away, and with a parting kiss, and last tender in- 
junction from the doting father, she sprang into the 
train, which soon pursued its lightning course, bear- 
ing with it at least one happy girlish heart. ‘ Oh, 
how stifling !'" was her inward comment as she 
vainly strove to raise the window, aside which 


some gouty individual had previously taken his 
seat. 
“Can I assist you?’’ were the commonplace 


words addressed her, and yet something in the tone | 
made her glance upward as she uttered the necessi- 
tated ** Thank you!’ A pair of dark-gray eyes, 
lighting strangely the handsome face, met hers, and 
unconsciously the dark-blue fell; then peeping 
again from the long lashes fringing the cheek, she 
saw that the stranger was an officer. 

**One of Major Howard’s friends, perhaps,’’ she 
thought; ‘* or, who knows, perchance my Fate !”’ and 
the bright smile parted the full cherry lips, disclos- 
ing the tiny pearls within. 

New York, the great metropolis, soon was 
reached, for Miss Gray’s country home, situated 
not far from it bustle, nestled in all its beauty amidst 
the Highlands. 

As the two girls met in warm embrace, Edith 
Marton suddenly and delightedly exclaimed : 

*“Why, Colonel Bernard, how glad I am to see 
you! Will you not accept a seat with us? Miss 
Gray, Colonel Bernard.” 

A bow recognizing the introduction, and then the 
same frank, manly tones, ‘‘ Thank you, no; | am 
not presentable at present, but will see you ladies 
this evening. I shall probably find Oscar at the 
hotel. You are looking charmingly, Miss Marton.” 

‘No flattery, colonel! it is no longer allowable. 
But aw revoir until this evening ;” and the spirited 
horses, prancing impatiently, were soon dashing 
along the avenue. 

Is not a bride always beautiful? Certainly Edith 
Marton was no exception as she stood at the altar 
beside her hero. But no less lovely was the first of 
the six charming girls gathered round her. On 
that, her friend’s wedding night, Marion Gray was 
utterly bewitching. Evidently Colonel Bernard 
thought thus as she leant upon his arm. For the 
few weeks preceding the ceremony they had been 
thrown constantly together, and Edith, quietly 
looking on, had little doubt as to the result at first 
laughingly predicted. As the words, ‘‘ Love, honor 
and obey,” tremblingly yet lovingly fell from the 
= of the fair bride, Marion Gray, unconsciously 
almost to herself, echoed in spirit the phrase she 
had a few short weeks before so jestingly written, 
** My ideal of the one whom I could ‘ love, honor and 
obey.’ ’’ Even atthe thought, ascarlet flush mounted 
to cheek and brow, and Colonel Bernard, glancing 
downward, gained therefrom fresh hope, and de- 
termined that he must speak. Finally extricating 
tiemselves from the mass of congratulating friends 
surrounding the bridal party, he proposed that 
they should seek a moment’s quiet, to which Marion 
readily acquiesced, for she was weary with excite 
ment. 

Strolling into one of the conservatories, and 
standing under the Iuxuriant growth of grape- 
vine and tropical plant, weaned from their native 
clime, Colonel Bernard broke silence : 

** Marion, I cannot speak idle words, for my heart 
is burning, almost bursting, with what can no longer 
be hid from you. Need | tell you that I love you 
as aman can love but once; that you are all the 
world to me’? Darling, will you share a soldier's 
life ?” 

And the eager, passionate tones thrilled Marion 
Gray’s soul, as none other had ever done. Glanc- 
ing upwards, half shyly, half contidingly, she met 
his eye, lighting up and sparkling, eagerly waiting 
for her answer, and she knew she loved him. Yet 
no answer came, but, placing her little hand in his, 
he felt that he had won his wife. 

Army rules are unrelenting, and ere long Harry 
Rernard left his parting kiss upon the brow of his 
betrothed—a seal that she was given into his keep- 
ing, to be guarded lovingly for ever. 

What was it prompted her request that the en- 
gagement should be kept secret until he came 
again ?~a request which he complies with, though 


flow more readily than when she, the centre of the 
group of officers surrounding her, charmed all with 
her loveliness. Amongst these was one you could 
not fail to notice in a great crowd ; one who, though 
gloriously handsome as Apollo, you shrank intui- 
tively from; yetit is upon the arm of this man Ma- 
rion leans, as the band begins the inspiriting waltz ; 
it is his arm which encircles her as they whirl into | 
the dance, a very perfection of motion; and the | 
shadow grows deeper, even settling into gloom and 
sternness, on the face of Harry Bernard. 

**Miss Gray, I am broken-hearted this evening. | 
A strange tale has reached me,’’ were words | 
spoken in the quiet but peculiarly fascinating tone } 
of the man on whose shoulder the tiny hand rested. 

‘Indeed, Major Hartly, lam glad you told me, 
that | may be prepared with any amount of sympa- 
thy. Pray what has Dame Rumor now in circula- 
tion, to cause so disastrous an event as the loss of 
something which, I believe, she condescends to 
agree with all of Major Hartly’s friends does not 
exist 7” 

‘Do not be satirical, Miss Gray. I cannot bear 
it. Frankly, | heard that you were engaged to 
Colonel Bernard. Is it so?” 

Who could resist those whispered words? Oh, 
! ever conscious of your power, ever reckless | 


man. 
in your self-conceit, have you no mercy upon a | 
woman’s heart? Is it so trivial a thing that you 
may use it at your pleasure and then toss it. rudder- | 
less and wrecked, to drift and perish on the sea of | 
lite? What evil spirit prompted Marion Gray’s 
reply : 

** Tengaged, Major Hartly! Really, Dame Rumor 
must for once be voted wrong. Do not broach | 
such a thing to Colonel Bernard. It would place 
us in too ridiculous a light. Please deny it for me. 
How charmingly you dance !” 

**T feel as though I might dance for ever with so 
fair a partner. And you have given me glad good 
news. But here comes Colonel Bernard to seek 
you—‘ Speak of the angels,’ etc. Yet, one word. | 
Patti is to be at the Academy this week. May I 
be allowed to escort you, as at least one of many 7” 

‘*Many thanks. I should be most happy. Ah! | 
colonel, have you come to claim your dance? Ex- | 
cuse me, Major Hartly ;"’ and she took the other's 
arm. 

‘*Marion, J am in no mood for dancing. Come, 
take a little stroll in one of the conservatories with 
me. I wish to speak to you.” 

“Oh, Harry, no. The music is so fascinating, 
and | would rather dance with you than any man 
in the room. Don't be so cruel.” 

must beg you will gratify me now. 
dance. Don't ask it.” 

And frightened at his strange expression—almost | 
one of suflfering—the girl, with all her willfulness, 
said no more in opposition. 

‘*Marion, my darling!’ were the words with 
which he broke the stillness of the room into which 
they had wandered, *‘] must make of you one re- 
quest. I overheard you to-night promise Major 
Hartly that he should have the privilege of escort- 
ing you on Thursday evening. For my sake break 
any such engagement, not because it is my right, 
but for many reasons. It almost made me mad to 
see that man’s arm around you. That is my 
prerogative alone, darling, and, believe me, I prize 
it too highly to see it lightly valued.”’ 

“Harry, how strange you are to-night! As 
though I had committed a heinous crime in whirling 
through a waltz with Major Hartly! He dances de- 
lightfully, and is, in my opinion, quite charming. I} 
cannot refuse his polite offer for Thursday evening, 
now that I have given my consent.” 

‘“* Marion, it is not according to our code of honor 
to speak ill of a Wrother-officer, and so far as man 
meeting man, I have no word to utter against Major 
Hartly ; but my promised wife shall not be seen with 
him in any public place !”’ 

***Shall not’ are words to which I am unaccus- 
tomed, Colonel Bernard—nay, more; which I will 
not hear. I have pledged my word, and I would 
scorn to break it on such pretense. Major Hartly is 
received by all our friends, and your scruples are 
absurd. Shall we resume the dance?” 

‘*Marion Gray, do you not know me better? 
Will you persist in acting in direct opposition to my | 
wishes? Yet will not be harsh, little one? 
Darling, I would ask you nothing unreasonable, but 
do not let this man come between us.”’ 

“‘T did not know that Colonel Bernard would 
stoop to jealousy !"’ 

“It is not jealousy, and you well know I would 
trust you as my life, or what to me is dearer still, 
my honor; but, Marion, forgive me, darling, when I 
tell you that in this case you must not act contrary 
to my wishes.” 

‘Colonel your language is unjustifiable. Will- 
ingly will I release you from the slightest feeling 
concerning it. But our absence will be noted.”’ 

“*Willingly, do you say? You will cancel our 
engagement because you cannot once give up your 
wishes, for my happiness and your oven, if you would 
but acknowledge it! Have you so little heart?” 

‘*T cannot submit to dictation, and now know 
thet such a course is better for us both.” 


I cannot 


‘Is our engagement at an end, then, Ma- 
rion? For it cannot last if you will stil per- 


sist; but, oh! my darling, think one moment before 
taking so rash a step. God knows how hard it 
would be for me to bear—almost beyond my 
strength ;’’ and the broken, passionate tones thrilled 
and made quiver every nerve of the girl standing in 
that little bower of luxuriant fragrance. Yet no 
sign of weakness betrayed her, and with unfaltering 
voice she replied : 

“We are, then, both free. Allow me to con- 
gratulate you, and pardon me, Colonel Barnard, if I 
extend the congratulation a little further. Will you 
be kind enough to take me backto mamma? Iam 
engaged for the next dance.” 

ot for four long and wearisome hours could 
Marion Gray throw off the mask she had worn so 
gracefully, and alone battle with her own heart. 
And then her strength seemed scarcely equal to the 
self-imposed task, and sob after sob racked and 
seemed to rend her very soul. Bitterly did she 
repent of her rashness, and even Harry Bernard, 
pacing his room with firm, measured tread, but with 





for a moment a dark cloud bovers o’er his face, but 





an agony of suffering depicted on brow and in eye, 


reconciliation. 

But the beautiful features of the girl bore no 
trace of the night’s passionate sorrow, as, leaning 
on Major Hartly’s arm, she entered the box at the 


lopera. A buzz of admiration ran through the 
house at-her exquisite loveliness. 

By Jove! but she is pretty!’ was the exclama- 

tion of a young heutenant of cavalry, seated with a 

group of brother-officers in an opposite box. ‘1 


inust get an introduction. Hartly is a lucky fellow. 
I heard that Bernard, the unimpressible, was gone 


beyond hope, but he seems to be cut out. He's too 
rood a fellow for that !"’ 
**Hush your nonsense, Fred! Harry Bernard 


will be cut out by no other man. I wouldn't care 
to contend against him in a woman’s favor, and I 
flatter myself the ordinary amount of self-conceit 
men possess I can claim with equal right ;” and the 
handsome captain tugged at his mustache and took 
another look at his fair vis-d-ris. 

Once she, too, glanced at the box where so often 
she had met a quick, delighted glance of welcome, 
followed almost momentarily by a presence at her 
side. A place to-night was vacant. So she had 
hoped, she told herself; and yeta little feeling of dis- 
appointment caused the color to mantle her cheek 
and brow. The curtain rose, and deafening shouts 
of applause welcomed the sweet songstress, as she 
gracefully received all homage as her due. Showers 
of bouquets fell round her, and the house could 
scarce restrain its enthusiasm even to attend to that 


| which called it forth. 


At the close of the first act, as the curtain fell 
amidst a second rain of flowers, Marion again 
almost unconsciously glanced towards his accus- 
tomed seat. Ah! that he were there to have heard 
the passionate plea for forgivenenss which the 
heroine had but just uttered! And he tras there, 
quiet, firm and seemingly unconscious of her pres- 
ence. But there was magnetism in her glance, 


| their eyes met, and, as once before, the dark-blue 


fell. or a moment only had that look rested, yet 
each had pierced the other’s innermost soul. 

‘*We were talking of you only a moment before 
you entered, Bernard. How charmingly Miss Gray 
is looking this evening !"’ 

‘*She is, indeed; but Iam going home early to- 
night, and believe, boys, I will say good-mght. Take 
care Patti does not inveigle you too deeply. 
Women are dangerous things, ignorant even of 
the theory of truth. Av revoir !”’ and he has gone. 

But, Marion, who had caused the utterance of 
that bitter sophistry, sat there till the end, drinking 
in the music, and seeking to tind therein some com- 
fort—some rest; but none dreamt that night of the 
struggle in her heart. 

Weeks passed. She and Colonel Bernard met 
constantly in parlor and drawing-room; but with 
the exception of a few cold words of formal greet- 
ing and farewell, they were as strangers. 

Major Hartly was her constant companion, so 
that she was hardly surprised when, one day in 
early Spring, he had told her ot his love, and asked 
her to be his wife. Ah! blame her not too 
severely, merciless critics, that, with a wild, un- 
governable love for another raging in her heart, 
she promised to be his. She felt that with Harry 
Bernard the past had sealed all hope for the 
future. She reasoned that he was tyrannical and 
overbearing—yet felt conscious that he was not. 
She told this man she did not love him as she ought ; 
but, proud in his egotism, he was assured that the 
fascination he exercised over her would deepen 
into love; for, in his own selfish way, he cared for 
her; but his love was as a drop of water to the 
ocean’s might, when weighed in the balance with 
that which she had so ruthlessly thrown aside. 

Yet her proud heart was almost breaking, un- 
known to herself. She was longing once again to 
have /is arm around ker, and, with her head resting 
low upon his shoulder, to tell him all she had suffered 
—to feel again his warm, passionate kisses—in fact, 
to be Harry Bernard’s wife. 

But, poor, weak girl—weak in her very pride— 
she thought to bury all by rushing recklessly into a 
sin exceeding all—a promise even to the man 
against whom her lover had warned her. Would 
he have done so without reason? But she had de- 


cided on her course, and so she told him when, on 


that bright morning, he came for his answer. But, 
as he clasped her in his arms, and kissed her, how 
the nobler nature of the girl revolted, and rose in 
rebellion at the unnatural sacrifice she was making ; 
and she saw, as if by inspiration, the gulf of despair 


yawning beneath her feet, and into which she had 
wellnigh plunged. Tearing herself from his em- 


brace, she rose eagerly, her slight frame trembling 
as a reed shaken by the wind, and bade him go. 

‘‘T cannot love you, Major Hartly, now or ever,” 
she said. ‘For the wrong Ihave done you, I pray 
forgiveness, hardly hoping it may be granted. But 
God knows I have suflered sufficiently for my folly. 
Do not make it harder than I can bear.’’ And, 
burying her face in her hands, she gave way toa 
burst of grief, that for a moment softened the heart 
of the man before her. But he could not under- 
stand her—he could not see the battling for the 
right within her—his baser instinct only beheld the 
prize he had almost clutched fading from him, and 
Se powerless to retain it. 

Yet, not so easily should he be cheated of that 
which he had sought and so nearly won; and, 
clasping her tiny hands as in a vice. he swore by 
the Eternal he would not resign her; she should be 
his. Ah! Ralph Hartly, for once you have taken 
the wrong part—not thus can the proud nature be 
brought to bend. 

‘Go!’ she said. ‘* Let mesee you no more. For 
God’s sake and your own honor, spare me further.” 
‘* Ah,”’ was his answer—and the bitter, tauntin 

tones fell like scathing iron upon her heart—* 
see it all; I am the dupe—the victim of a heartless 
flirt, who loves another! Yes, even——” 

‘** Colonel Bernard,”’ was the haughty reply; ‘ yes, 
Ilove him! Your are right, for his was the name 
you were about to speak. | will not hear it, though, 
and I feel you have canceled all my wrongdoing. 
We are quits now, Major 7 Leave me.”’ 

He saw all was in vain, and, vowing vengeance, 
the door closed upon him. Going directly to the 
Club, he drank deeply, and lost heavily at cards. 
Excited almost to madness, and some one casually 
mentioning Miss Gray's name, he forgot himself— 
his honor as a man and a gentleman—and half 
betrayed what should have rested with him to his 
grave. But, only half betrayed; for, Harry Bernard 
entering the room, gained the import of his words, 
and springing forward, his face of an ashy paleness, 
his dark eyes dilating with their depth of feeling, 
he struck the other with his glove. Forgetful that 
his was no longer the right, forgetful that she, 
whom he now so bravely defended, had embittered 
his whole life, he thought only of his all-exceeding 
love for her, and out of the depth of that he spoke. 

‘‘God will judge between us, Ralph Hartly, who 
is best worthy to live; but one of us must die. 
Gentlemen, fortunately the club-room is almost de- 
serted, and those I see beside me are my brothers- 
in-arms. I need not, therefore, ask that this affair 
be hushed. Of course my resignation will be neces- 
sary, but that can soon be arranged. I shall meet 
Major Ralph Hartly when and where he will. All 
may be left to him, and I shall be Lappy to hear 


| 


} 
| 
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from him at any time, or must post him as a liar 
and a coward!" 

That afternoon Marion sat in her own room, worn 
out with the suffering she had experienced, when a 
note was handed her, sealed with Harry Bernard’s 
signet-ring. It ran thus: 

‘* Your name has been slightingly uttered this 
morning in a publie club-room the name of her 
whom once I[ hoped to call my wife! Forgetful for 
the moment that that dear hope was no longer 
mine, nor regretting for an instant that I did so for- 
get, | sprang forward and confronted the base 
slayer of a confidence which we will both regret 
ever was bestowed. One week from to-day we are 
to fight. When this note is handed you, I shall be 
en route to Canada. These may be my last words 
to you, so let me unbare my heart, let me once 
more believe you, my own, my beautiful! Should I 
fall, my darling, your name will be the last upon 
my lips, and a blessing and prayer for you in my 
heart. Forgive me if I seemed harsh, even as I 
have forgiven the wrong you did me. If he whose 
name I cannot speak lies smitten to the ground by 
my right hand, I shall go abroad, to remain pro- 
bably many years. America is full of bitter 
memories to me; but in either case, in spirit, I Kiss 
you, my own, for the last time. Let me linger on 
it long; and, oh! my precious, priceless Marion, 
God be with you! Harry Bernarp.”’ 


A shriek of agony, and the paper fell from the 
girl’s hands. For long hours she lay unconscious. 
For many days did the shadow of death hover 
near, and tender watchers by her bedside thought 
often to see the flame of life flicker and die. But God 
was merciful, and slowly she was restored to life 
and reason. 

‘Is he safe?’ were her first words of returning 
consciousness ; and at the blessed assurance that 
he was, she sank into a tranquil sleep, and the crisis 
was passed. 

Not till long after was she able to hear of the 
great cause she had: to be thankful — that Ralph 
Hartly, coward to the last, had fired before the 
time, wounding his opponent. so that his pistol went 
off at random, thus sparing him the sin of murder. 
At first his wound was thought fatal; but he, too, 
recovered; and during the long, weary days 
of convalescence both had time for thought and 
reason. 

And as Harry lay watching the sinking sun at the 
close of one unusually long afternoon, his valet 
handed him a letter, and respectfully retired. 

Very dainty was the monogram, very delicate 
the superscription, yet it had power strangely to 
move the man so proud of his strength and firm- 
ness. Breaking open the seal, he read these 
words: 

“ Harry—With my whole heart I plead for par- 
don. Come back to me, my darling. Do not refuse 
my prayer. Marion.” 


This was all, but he needed nothing more. Not 
caring for the world’s verdict, nor regarding its cold 
charity, he gladly took back to his heart —ever 
firm to its allegiance—the willful, erring girl, shield- 
ing her for all future time with his own brave 
nobility ; and, folding her tenderly in his arms, he 
sealed the kiss of forgiveness and forgetfulness 
upon her brow. 


SCENE AT A COUNTRY FAIR. 


W all know the picture presented by a country 

fair, for we have all witnessed it. Who is 
there that, in some time of his boyhood, at least, 
has not strolled through the country fair, and gazed, 
open-eyed, at its wonders? And those days will 
never be forgotten, however much the latter time 
of life is crowded with events. It was the great 
feature of the early Fall. The farmer, for months 
before, dreamed of possible prizes in store for him, 
and examined daily, with keen anxiety, the condi- 
tion of his favorite pumpkins. The small-boy, 
softly whistling to himself as he drove the cattle 
home, counted the pennies he had already saved 
for the fair, and wondered what the horse-race 
would be like. Coy maidens selected their prettiest 
ribbons, with which to tie up their ‘ bonny brown 
hair,’’ and mused uponjust such untranslatable things 
as the combination of a country fair and a young 
girl’s mind will produce. Up at the village, where 
the creaking, weather-beaten sign told of good 
cheer within, there gathered nightly about the 
stove those whose homely talk was of pigs and 
fowls, horses and calves, mowing-machines and the 
sharp-edged scythe. Blazing upon the wall, 
glorious in heavy head-line of red, was the racing 
programme; and, as the converse waxed fast 
and turious upon the respective merits of pacing 
mares,many were the wagers laid. Everywhere, 
for mies around, the fair was the sole topic of con- 
versation, the sole fountain of thought. 

And it is of just some such a fair that we give a 
sketch this week. The artist has been particularly 
happy in his penciling, and has deftly caught the 
most salient features of the scene. It is a keen cha- 
racter sketch, the like of which may be seen in 
almost any New York village during fair-week. 
Look with what a critical observation the old ladies 


| are examining the quilting-work on exhibition! They 





may have contributed specimens of their own handi- 
craft in that line, and it behooves them to see how 
their chances stand. The group of farmers seem to 
be more interested in the samples of apple-jack ; and 
we could wager, from the lurking twinkle in their 
eyes, that, were their good dames not around, they 
would not be averse to passing judgment upon its 
merits. The others passing before the ‘ables are 
those people that we always meet at fairs, whose 
presence goes far to make it the lively, bustling 
scene that it usually is. 


THE ARKANSAS BETHESDA. 
Our GREAT SOUTHWESTERN Hort SPRINGS. 


Pos attention is beginning to be directed to- 

wards the hot springs of Arkansas. So far they 
are but little known, but the wonderful cures that 
they are rumored to have effected will undoubtedly 
produce for them a world-wide fame. and it is not 
at all improbable that in the more or less remote 
future the primitive village of Hot Springs will be- 
come one of the chief Spas o. the American conti- 
nent. 

It is only of late years that the Springs have been 

readily accessible. Time was dian the journey 
had to be made from Memphis by boat, down the 
Mississippi, and up the Arkansas. But since the 
building of the Cairo and Fulton Railway, the best 
route from New York is by way of St. Louis: the 
shortest by Vincennes, Ind., and Cairo, Ill. Then 
you take the cars at Little Rock and proceed to 
falvern, whence the route is by stage to the 
Springs, a distance of twenty-three miles. The 
fare is about fifty dollars, and the time occupied 
seventy hours. 

The village boasts a continuously resident popu- 
lation of six hundred, which number is increased 
by about fifteen hundred invalids during the season, 
extending from May to Octobet. ‘Lhe earliest white 


settlement wae made there sixty-cight years ago by 
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a Frenchman named Jean Prudhomme. 
cabin, tilled 
dicated in favor of James Percival. In 1812, the 
invalid planters of the vicinity were wont to visit 
the Springs, but beyond that there seems to have 
been no knowledge of their efficacy. Since then the 
popularity of the place has slowly grown, and as 
an evidence of the fact it is only necessary to men- 
tion that in this year, since June Ist, there have 
been 12,090 visitors. No one seems to 
land, the ownership, if there be any, being ob- 
scured by a cloud of litigation arising from cross- 
claims between a score of people, and their united 
tighting of a claim which the United States has put 
in for the possession of the land. The village con- 
tains about a dozen ordinary inns, and about forty 
boarding-houses, while nearly every family turns the 
necessary penny by quartering the visitors. Says the 
Tribune: ** The climate is reported as very salubri- 
onus at all seasons, the mercury ranging from about 
30 degrees in Winter to 85 and 90 degrees in Summer 

the latter being an extreme. The hottest part of 
the day is from ten to three o'clock, during which 
teeble patients are not allowed to expose themselves 
to the sun for fear of fever and ague. The nights 
and early mornings are invariably cool and refresh- 
ing in consequence of the elevation, 1,600 feet 
above the sea-level.”’ 

The Springs are on the western slope of a moun- 
tain, within an area of 50 acres, and 54 in number, 
varying in temperature from 100 degrees to 160 
degrees, Fahrenheit, and discharging 320 gallons 
per minute, or more than 460,000 gallons every 24 
hours. The quantity discharged differs at all the 
Springs, which are, however, qualitatively allied. 
The waters do not depend on their heat alone for 
efficacy; they contain carbonates of the alkalies 
and alkaline earth, which, possessing active elimina- 
tive agency, produce valuable alterative eflects in 
chronic diseases. The diseases particularly benefited 
are those of the skin, scrofulous ulcerations, gland- 
ular enlargements, debilty, or prostration from long 
sickness, neuralgia, gout, dyspepsia, lead palsy, 
spinal and nervous affections, muscular contrac- 
tions, partial paralysis, St. Vitus’s dance, uterine 
troubles, syphilis, stiff joints, and diarrhea, ophthal- 
mia and liver complaint in chronic form. The dis- 
eases not benefited are bronchial and pulmonary, 
affections of the heart and brain, determination of 
blood to the head, or any apoplectic tendency, 
dropsy, and aneurism of any of the larger vessels. 
The waters are regarded as a specific for neuralgia, 
rheumatism, syphilis, and chronic ailments generally 
not mentioned as exceptional. Sufferers from 
partial paralysis have often been permanently 
cured, and greatly helped in most cases in- which 
the disease arose trom other than apoplectic causes. 

Chemical analysis, frequently made, show the 
waters to be composed of silicates with base of 
bicarbonate of lime, bicarbonate of magnesia, 
carbonate of soda, carbonate of potash, alumina 
with oxide of iron, sulphate of magnesia, chloride 
of magnesia, sulphate of lime, arseniate of lime with 
traces of bromine and iodine. The Springs are 
completely impregnated with free carbonic acid. 


THE MANHATTAN MARKET. 
se company by which this immense domestic 


own the | 





Carr and Dan Kelly. Jones became 
acquainted with them, not knowing them to be 
thieves, and frequently accompanied them to the dif- 
ferent saloons in the neighborhood. Early in 1570 
all four had been drinking heavily, and Jones asked 
the three others to his house in Stanton Street. 


While there Dan Kelly saw a ‘*‘ dog” lying among 
Jones's other tools, and picking it up said: ‘* I'd 
like to have this ; will you give itto me?’ Jones said, 
** Certainly, take it along,’ and Kelly did so. This 
was the ‘‘dog”’ used in the murder of Mr. Nathan, 
and according to the story which Irving wil] tell, it 
was used by Kelly. After the murder, Jones, afraid 
to speak, yet having the terrible burden on his con- 
science, fell sick, and died in January, 1872. 

Irving is said to have been a professional thief for 
about twenty years. He has served a term of nine 
years in Sing-Sing. The Forrester mentioned above 
is the person brought from Joliet Prison, Illinois, to 
New York to make a confession about the crime: 
but in consequence of failing to obtain a pardon 
from that institution, which he had entered for a 
long term of service, he refused to reveal the secret. 


ILMA DI MURSKA. 


LMOST unheralded by preliminary praise and 

precessive eulogy, Madamoiselle or Madame 
Ilma di Murska—which style we may have to give 
her we neither know nor care—made her first ap- 
pearance on Tuesday night, October 7th. It was 
at the Grand Opera House, and under the baton of 
Mr. Maretzek, in Bellini’s ‘‘Sonnambula.” The 
house which greeted a vocalist so well known and 
valued in Europe was singularly thin. Yet, thin as 
that house was in number, her success was a 
positive and unprecedented one. There was no 
doubt about it. Her first aria settled all question 
of her standing as a singer. From it until the close 


/ 


| of the opera, she increased the impression which 


that aria had made. 
We call her success ‘‘ unprecedented *’ for two 
reasons. The first is, that for many years we have 


| never had any leading vocalist introduced to the 
| public without the blatant heralding of the puff- 





depot was erected was chartered by the Legis- | 


lature of 1870. On Washington’s Birthday, 1872, 
the corner-stone was laid with interesting cere- 
monies, Mayor Hall and Rey. Dr. Osgood partici- 
pating. The building is at the foot of West 
Chirty-fourth Street, and rests upon no less than 
3,000 piles. It is S00 feet long by 200 wide, and is 
surmounted by & tower that may be seen froma 
distance of several miles. Over 600,000 slates and 
25,000 sheets of tin were required to cover the roof. 
The square upon which it is built 1s one acre in 
extent. 

From these figures it will appear that the Man 
hattan Market is the largest structure of its kind in 
the world. To up-town residents it has proved a 
great convenience; and the necessity for the erec- 
tion of a first-class market so far from the lower 
part. of the city is the same as that which has 
insured the success of other commercial enterprises 
that constituted the ‘ up-town movement.” 


JOHN T. IRVING, 
THE CONFESSED PARTICIPANT IN THE NATHAN 
MURDER. 
NTELLIGENCE was received several weeks ago 
that one John T. Irving had confessed to a par- 
ticipation in the murder of Mr. Benjamin Nathan in 
July, 1870, to Mr. Crowly, Chief of the San Francisco 
olice force. Captain Irving and Detective Dusen- 
Sere, of the Central Office in this city, were sent to 
California to arrest the man, although many of the 
officials believed the confession was 
scheme on the part of Irving to secure a free trip 
Kast. 
On Thursday morning, October ‘th, Irving reached 
New York in custody of the officers named, and was 
locked up in a strong cell at Police Headquarters. 


bugle. The second is, that in the whole of her 
musical experience, no singer of her own class has 
ever equaled or. even rivaled her. She stands de- 
cidedly alone. 
ality of her musical ornament are superb. From 
Persiani to Carlotta Patti, no vocalist we have ever 
listened to has approached her in these respects. 
All of them have had one or two arias, on which 
their reputation has been built. Ornamental and 
florid they might be in their general execution, but 
these were seemingly a studied necessity to dazzle 
the public with. Murska dazzles her hearers with 
everything she sings. But, in addition to this, none 
of the great vocalists in her own line, who have 
preceded her, or been her contemporaries, have 
even touched her quality in the feeling which she 
combines with the marvelous flexibility of her voice, 
and the fluent ease and precision with which she 
develops it. This feeling necessarily lacks the 
breadth and fullness which characterize the de- 
livery of the more purely dramatic soprano. The 
florid wealth of her execution somewhat vails it. 
She, however, posseses it, and for the first time, a 
voice may be heard on our stage which is supreme 
in its ornamental facility, without rendering its 
possessor absolutely incapable of the exhibition of 
some amount of soul. 

Of course, she has faults—or, rather, she lacks 
that, which if she possessed, would deprive her of 


| the capability of vocal embellishment to the extent 





merely a | 
| so exalted a rank as these had done. 


which she possesses. 

The voice of Ilma di Murska is not as sensuously 
round and rich in quality as many of the great 
dramatic soprani we have heard. ‘This is a matter 
of necessity for her style of vocalization; but it is 
neither hard nor thin in its tamhre. Its delicacy is 
by no means cold or chilly. The best proot of this 
may be shown by the fact that the small audience 
which received Ler on her first appearance were 
literally carried out of themselves. Their applause 
was a perfect frenzy, not proceeding from the out- 
skirts of the house, but from every part of it. There 
was no claque, after the fashion of all well-regulated 
operatic theatres, because all present were wild 
with surprise and enthusiasm. 

We might have hesitated in writing of Murska’s 
début as unqualifiedly as we have done, had we 
only heard her in the opera in which she at first 
appeared. We mmght have fancied the Sonnam- 
bula the best. perhaps the only example of her 
superior qualities as a singer which she could offer 
us. But on October 9th she appeared in Donizetti's 
‘*Lucia di Lammermoor ’’—this time to a crowded 
house, more unusually critical than the first had 
been. Those who had heard her had slept off the 
strong edge of their first astonishment; those who 
had not heard her had come, in many cases, with 
the amiable intention of showing those who had, 
they were not such fools as to give the new singer 
The same 


| enthusiasm as that which had attended her first ap- 


mitted to see the prisoner, the ** confession,” as | 


made in San Francisco, with some additions, is sub- 
stantially as follows : 


The men engaged in the murder were himself, | Sai +k elieal sratic “stars 7? 
Dan Kelly, William Forrester, and William F. Carr. | sufficiently few great operatic “ star 


George Ellis was to have formed one of the party, 
but previous to the murder, was arrested in the 
Twentieth Precinct, and sentenced to the State 
Prison for the robbery of S. Migel’s jewelry store. 
The object was robbery, not murder, and none were 
interested in the success of the venture except those 
mentioned. Forrester gained access to the house 
during the daytime, concealed himself in the cellar, 
and waited for night to come. When the time came 
he opened the door of the basement for Kelly and 
Carr, who entered. Irving remained outside, watch- 
ing the police. Forrester, Kelly and Carr went 4 
stairs, entered the room, stole the studs, watch, 
money, and safe-key from Mr. Nathan's clothes, and 
then opened the sale inthe adjoining room. Startled 
by the noise, Nathan rushed to the door, and 
grappled with Kelly, who, holding the ‘‘ dog ”’ in his 
hand, struck the banker down. Then the safe was 
ransacked, and, leaving the body of the murdered 
man on the floor, the murderers crept out of the 
hall-door into the street, and rejoined Irving. He 
received for his share $10,000 in bonds, which were 
in the safe, and a memorandum-book. The watch 
was pawned in Abraham Goodman’s, No. 31 Centre 


Street, on the morning after the murder, and was | 


subsequently redeemed. Irving claims to be able 
to produce both watch and bonds. 

Captain Kennedy, of the Sixth Precinct, gained 
valuable information about these parties, which will 
explain the mystery of the * dog.” 

Jones, who was better known as ‘‘ Nick” Jones, 


was a man of social habits and generous disposition, | 


He worked as a ship-calker in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard from 1866, and usually, in the evening, went 
to a saloon called ** The Sénate,”’ then on the corner 
of East Broadway and Grand Street, In 1869 and 
1870 thie saloon was @ headquerters for John T, 








| pearance, or an even wilder one, marked this. 


| tury. 


Lucia was even more marvelous in its singular 


: ; | originality and abundance of v ornament anc 
Although no representatives of the Press were per- | riginality and abundance of vocal mont \ 


the subtle feelmg which gleamed through the 
wealth of audible glitter. A more declared and 
emphatic triumph we have never heard upon any 
stage, and Ilma di Murska has taken rank with the 
who have 





The affluence, brilliancy and origin- | 








Her | 


visited this country during the last quarter of a cen- | 


In the present week it is the intention of the 
management to give us Lucca and Murska on the 
same nights in the same operas. 
tore’? and Mozart’s ‘ Zauberflotte ’’ have been 
mentioned, and when we publish this will probably 
be announced. The different qualities of the two 
singers, and their being thus brought together, must 
render this week a decidedly memorable one in the 
operatic annals of New York. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
SPAIN.—CARTAGENA—INSURGENTS AT THE 
SCHOOL OF THE MARINE GUARDS. 


Unhappy Cartagena still continues in a demoralized 


state. The insurgents hold the town at this writing, 
and return with a vigorous fire the bombardment to 


which they are subjected. Our picture represents the 
scene in front of the School of the Marine Guards during 
an engagement Along the quay are ranged the guns, 
which are being rapidly worked, while in the foreground 
are the mortars. It is merely an artillery tight, for we 
see the men of the musket lounging around as idle 
spectators. Probably by the time the paper reaches our 
readers other startling changes will have taken place, as 
the map of the war in Spain is one subject to much 
mutation 
FRANCE.—THE EVACUATION—PURIFYING THI 
STREETS OF VERDUN WITH FIRE, 
As soon as the Germans had gotten out of Verdun, 


Verdi's ** Trova- | 





bunting. Then they gathered the sentry-boxes occupied 
by the Prussians and burned them. Our sketch repre 
sents what they were pleased to call the purifying fire 
No sooner had the last Uhlan passed through the city 
gate, than all the straw they left behind was piled in 
little heaps in the streets, and set ablaze. This may 
have been rather childish work, but finds some excuse in 
the mercurial nature of the people. The middle figure 
represents one of the local revenue collectors ; the 
others are inhabitants dressed as ordinary people 


TRANSPORTATION OF PRISONERS OF WAR BY 


THE RUSSIANS TO FRONTIER FORTRESSES. 

This last act of the Khivan drama was lately performed, 
as may be seen from our engraving, by the conquering 
hosts of Ruesia The strength of the Northern Bear 


was too much for his more Southern adversary; but now 
that the war is ended, and that the Czar has accomplished 
all that he had sought, it is to be heped that both the 
vanquisher and the vanquished may settle down into 
more friendly relations than have hitherto characterized 
them, and that they may take such lessons in liberty 


} and the love of peace as shall tend to the happiness and 


advancement of the peoples they rule individually. 


AUDIENCE OF THE EMPEROR OF CHINA. 


One of the most positive proofs of the assimilation of 
the manners and customs of the various governments of 
the earth to each other may be found in the recent re- 
ception in a body of the foreign Embassadors at Pekin 
by the Emperor of China in person. The Sun of the 
Celestial Empire had not been previously visible to such 
distinguished personages in a manner consonant with 
their ideas of national courtesy, and had besides been 
subjected to some ceremonial usages which, however 
gratifying to Celestial vanity, were considered far from 
complimentary to that of other nations. Now, how- 
ever, all difficulties in this direction are removed, and 
upon the closest inspection, his Imperial Majesty— 
if he be satisfied with such a modest appellation—is even 
in the Audience Chamber a very unassuming young 
man, dressed in plain bluish gauze, without the slightest 
ornament, and a perfect gentleman, in the Chinese sense 
ofthat term. Oursketch represents the Prince of Kung in- 
forming the Emperor that the letters from the sovereigns 
of different States had been laid before him, These letters 
were placed on the long table in front of the Ministers. 
The Emperor wore no ornament of any description; his 
dress was of lilac gauze. The princes had gold dragons 
worked on the round talbards they wore on their backs, 
chests and shoulders. The civil mandarins had storks 
embroidered on the square tabards, and the military 
mandarins had leopards; the mandarins, both to the 
right and left, wore their swords at their sides. The 
central figure of the five diplomatic representatives, 
whose backs only are shown in this drawing, is Mr. 
Wade, C.B., the Envoy of her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
On his right hand are Governor Low, the United States 
Minister, and General Vlangaly, the Russian Embassador, 
behind whom stands Herr Bismarck, Interpreter to the 
Prussian or German Legation. On the left hand of Mr. 
Wade are the French Minister, M. de Geoffroy, and Mr. 
Ferguson, the representative of Holland. The Chinese 
official personage who stands a little in advance of this 
group to their left is their Grand Secretary of State; the 
kneeling figure near the Emperor, on the raised floor, is 
the Prince of Kung; and four other princes stand behind 
the Imperial throne. 

ENGLAND.—THE STEAM LIFEBOAT 
‘*PERONNELLE.”’ 

We give this week a sketch of a new lifeboat just built 
in England, and launched a week or so ago, upon the 
tiver Itchen at Southampton. Its inventor and builder, 
Captain Hans Busk, of Ryde, has long devoted his at 
tention to the improvement of the lifeboat service. The 
great point was to build a boat that could put out from 
shore in rough weather to the aid of ships in distress. 
The result was the Peronnelle. She is a pole-masted 
schooner of 70 tons. Her length is 75 feet 6 inches; 
beam, 15 feet; depth, 7 feet, and draught of water, 5 
feet. But before she is perfect it is necessary to tit her 
with engines of from 70 to 80 horse-power. Then, as is 
represented in the picture, she could approach within 
cable’s length of a ship, lower her boats, and rescue the 
drowning men. 


THE PILGRIMAGE 


Now that this pilgrimage has come to an end for the 
present, we trust most sincerely that it has resulted in 
abiding good to those who needed it, or some reforma- 
tory measure, if such be the term. That it was in 
every sense of the word a pilgrimage, there can be no 
doubt, for much discomfort and annoyance in relation to 
clean lodgings and food obtained to many who took part in 
it. However, when a religious spirit is aroused it can put 
up with a great deal. We illustrate to-day one of the 
closing acts of this movement, presenting to our readers 
a scene in what is known as the Grove of the Apparition, 
where the votaries of the famous shrine are breaking 
twigs as mementoes from the trees, and are otherwise 
engaged in reverential acts. It is noteworthy, however, 
that all the banners and flags borne in the procession 
were left behind on the altar of the saint, with the ex- 
ception of the Union Jack, carried by Admiral Jerning- 
ham. This oflicer, whether wisely or unwisely, permitting 
his patriotism to get the better of his religious senti- 
ment, refused to leave the standard behind, lest it might 
be said at some future period it had been taken in 
battle. That will be a step up on the Navy list for 
Admiral Jerningham. 


TO PARAY-LE-MONIAL. 


AFRICA.—THE WAR WITH THE ASHANTEES. 


The English: find themeslves engaged, at the present 
time, in a war which bids fair to attain as serious pro- 
portions as the conflict which Holland had with the 
Sultan of Atcheen, on the Island of Sumatra ; namely, 
the war with the negro king, of the Ashantees, on the 
coast of Guinea, in Eastern Africa, This war had its 
origin in the hostilities existing between the Ashantees 
and the Fantees, which latter tribe lived under the pro- 
tection of the British flag. The Ashantees marched 
upon them with forty thousand men, and they ap- 
pealed to the-English Government for aid. Whereupon 
Colonel Harley, Governor of the Cape Coast, sent some 
troops to their assistance. The capital of the Ashantee 
nation is ¢alled Coumassi, and in order to attack it Com- 
modore Commerell directed an exploration up the River 
Prah, where he was attacked by the enemy, and suffered 
severe loss. As soon as the news reached London en- 


He built a] Irving and two other desperate burglars named | found vent in a storm of cheers and a sea of tricolor | 
a few acres of ground, and then ab- | Willie T. 





JOCOSE JINGLES, 


TEACHER to pupil: ‘* Where does tea come from?” 
‘*Out of the tea-pot, ma’am.” 


You can use a postage-stamp twice. The first 
time it will cost you three cents, the second time 
fifty dollars. 

A MINSTREL troupe which failed to meet its en- 
gagements out West is said to have “floated out 
upon the treacherous sea of impecuniosity.”’ 


A PRUDENT match-making mamma gave the fol- 
lowing candid advice to her daughter: *‘ Oh, marry 
the man you love, girl, if he is as rich as Croesus.” 


A sHarp boy in Cincinnati was sent after Kero- 
sene, but he spent the money, filled the can with 
water, and his father went over and pounded the 
grocer for swindling him. 


Miss ANCELIA NINE was married to Mr. Brown, 
in North Adams, the other day. It was something 
of a come-down for Miss Nine, as together with her 
husband she is now only one. 


Honesty is the best policy. A reporter of a 
Joston paper recently found a pocket-book filled 
with money, and immediately handed it over to the 
police, because the money was counterfeit. 


Here is the latest description of a kiss: ‘‘ Twas 
night. A real warm couple stood in the pale, cold 
moonbeams. Their lips touched, and there was a 
sound like a cow hauling her hoof out of the mud.” 


A Boy eight years old, in one of our public 
schools, having been told that a reptile ‘‘is an 
animal that creeps,’’ on being asked to name one, 
on examination day, promptly and triumphantly 
replied, ‘‘ A baby.” 


SomE wag at Fort Wayne mailed letters to a 
score of business men telling them to look out for a 
man who would visit their houses that evening to 
see their wives, and twenty business men surprised 
their wives by coming home two hours ahead of 
time. 

Ovr sympathies are with the second boy in the 
following, most decidedly: At a juvenile party one 
little fellow, rejoicing in the splendor of his new 
clothes, went up to another with the triumphant 
remark, ‘‘You ain’t dressed as well as I am." 
‘* Well,” retorted the other, “I can lick you any- 
how!” 


Tne other day an Irishman with a very heavy 
trunk got into an omnibus, and sat himself down 
and held the box on his knees. The conductor 
wanted to take it from him. ‘ But,”’ says Paddy, 
‘sure the poor creatures of horses have enough to 
do to drag along without that, and I'll carry it me- 
self.” 

Aw Ohio sub-editor who acknowledges that he 
ain’t funny a bit, but is endeavoring to be so for a 
dollar and seventy-five cents a day, is occasionally 
discouraged by having the editor-in-chief strike out 
one of his most facetious paragraphs, and then 
writing on the side of the proof, ‘‘ Put this in the 
moral columns.” 


Tue story is told, illustrative of the effects of 
Concord atmosphere, that a little chap who lived 
next door to Emerson was engaged one day in dig- 
ging a hole by the roadside. A worldly trifier, 
passing by, asked him, ** What are you digging 
after, little boy?’ With gravity he answered, 
‘* After the Infinite.’’ 

Unper the head of ‘‘ Personalities,’ the Cincin- 
natti Commercial contributes this to the current 


| literature of the day: ‘‘ The power of love receives 








ergetic measures were at once taken to fit out an expe- | 


dition, and it is highly probable that the Ashantees will 
come to grief. 


EvrorpE—GEORGIA.—TYPES AND COSTUMES 
OF THE NATIVES. 


From all time the world has taken an interest in 
Georgia, that fair land on the confines of Europe and 
Asia. The beauty of its woman, no less than its deli 
cious skies, have made it famous, and it stands to-day 
as the producer, physically speaking, of the finest types 
of the Caucasian race. The picture we present repre- 
sents a group of Georgians in their national attire. 
The soft, sensuous beauty of the women, which makes 
them so desirable in the slave-markets of Constantinople, 
is apparent. But the men are fierce and brigandish in 
appearance, for the fertile, smiling land produces a race 


| of warriors who have always arms in their hands, and 
the joy of the inbobitante was slmost indescribable, aud | whose object is rather to attack thas defend, 





a striking illustration in the case of the Milwaukee 
girl who knocked her lover heels over head down a 
flight of stairs because he wanted to stop kissing 
long enough to get a good breath.” 


Aw uncouth child of nature writes feelingly anent 
a popular topic: ‘‘ 1 could stand bein’ called a liar 
an’ a thief,’’ says he, *‘ or even be told the ole man 
kep’ a hoop-shirt factory; but when one of them 
loatin’ goslins come aroun’ me a-sayin’ as I had 
suthin’ to do with that ere ‘‘ Betsey nor I is Out,” I 
jes riz on my hind legs and combed him down.”’ 


Aw Ohio clergyman relates that as he was once 
about to marry @ couple, the man said: ‘ Be short, 
be short!’’ I said, ‘‘ Yes, I can do it in three 
minutes.’’ ‘‘ That’s right,’’ he said. I saw that 
there was some dissatisfaction on the part of the 
woman. I said, ‘‘ You don't want to have it too 
short?’ ‘‘No,’’ she said; ‘‘a body don’t want to 
get herself up so for nothing.” 


A Sunpay-scHoot teacher was explaining the 
omnipresence of the Deity to his scholars,, and 
ended by telling them that He was everywhere. 
Whereupon a red-headed boy asked: ‘1s he m my 
pocket?’ The teacher answered that the question 
was rather profane, but he would answer, *‘ Yes, 
He is everywhere.” ‘‘I've got you there,’’ said 
the boy. ‘‘lain’t got no pocket.’ 


A report having obtained currency that a resi- 
dent of a city in Kansas had offered $10,000 to any 
man who would marry his cross-eyed daughter, the 
hotels in that place were so overrun with visitors 
that the landlords had to roost some of them on 
poles projecting from the windows. The excite- 
ment was somewhat allayed when it was discovered 
that the daughter in question was ‘“ colored, not 
plain.” 

‘“*4 HovsreKEEPER”’ writes to us, asking ‘‘ How 
to dress a lobster.”"” We don’t know. We never 
dressed a lobster. If the lobster is about seventeen 
years old, maybe it would look well in a plain waist 
with demi-trained skirt of blue silk and a medium- 
sized pannier, and an organdy polonais with a 
pinkish mauve challie, six-buttoned gloves, and a 
white chip hat. We say maybe it would; but per- 
haps “* Housekeeper,”’ before dressing her lobster, 
had better subscribe for a fashion magazine, which 
will tell her all about such things. 


“Rugs to govern people who are drowning,” 
are published at length in a Milwaukee paper. This 
is a good idea, and should be followed by several 
similar codes, such as, ** Directions for ladies and 
gentlemen blown up in a steamboat;” ** Guide for 
the victims of a railway collision ;’’ ‘‘ System to be 
pursued by aeronauts who fall from their balloons :” 
**The whole duty of man after a nitro-glycerine 
explosion; ‘Regulations to be followed by all 
persons struck by hghtning;” and “Proper de- 
portment during a rapid descent from a sixth-story 
window.”’ 


WrexnamM.—The Gorsseddorffddldrtwydr, an 
Eisteddfodd, to be heid at Coedpoetherwyrthdyr 
next year, under the designation of Eisteddfodd Cad- 
corywhyriolddr Dyffwryhrywrnddolwyhn Maewhyd- 
lor, has been proclaimed with all the ancient cere- 
monies, a Welsh rabbit being slaughtered by 
Clwywhywyddwdwdtwyardd, the principal bard, 
who was assisted by lololululo Trewhyfddewilwhn 
and others, who helped to drink all the whisky. 
The old practice of outlandish names for these cere- 
monies has been entirely discarded. [Weather 
mysterious.)—Hornet. 
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THE LATTICE AT SUNRISE. 
BY 
CHARLES TURNER. 


S on my bed at dawn I mused and prayed, 
d I saw my lattice prankt upon the wall 
The flaunting leaves and flitting birds with all 


A sunny phantom interlaced with shade 
Thanks be to Heaven,” in happy mood I said 
What sweeter aid my matins could betall 

Then this fair glory from the East hath n 

What holy sleights hath God, the Lord of all 

To bid us feel and see! We are not 

To say we see not, for the glory comes 


Nightly and daily, like the flowing sea; 

His lustre piereeth through the midnight glooms; 
\nd at prime hour, behold! He follows me 

With golden shadows to my secret rooms!” 


TRUST HER 
JUAN Li WIS, 


NOT. 


Author of “ The Sorcerer's Victim,” etc., ete. 





CHAPTRK XIL.—CONTINUED. 
RS. GRIGGS, who had been growing restless 
and nervous as she proceeded looked star- 
tled and alarmed. Her uneasy glance wan- 
dered towards the half-open door, through 
which Carrie was visible, and her lips formed the 
words: 

** Hush !—yes—or I shall fly !"’ 

“If you had flown some time before inveigling 
my niece, dear sensitive soul! into taking your 
apartments, with such a shadow resting upon them, 
it would have been better!’’ commented Miss 
Strange, with some severity. ‘As it is, and she 
knows nothing of it,’ she continued, more cheer- 
fully, ‘‘she must remain in ignorance. A murder! 
I have felt it in the atmosphere ever since I have 
been in the place! Come into my room, Mrs. 
Griggs, where we can be free from interruption. I 
must probe this aflairto the bottom! ‘Tis some- 
thing stronger than mere curiosity which impels me 
—come !"’ 

“‘Wouldn’t it be just as well if we locked the 
door, and so remain where we are ?"’ 

Miss Mehetabel. who had arisen in her resolute 
way, turned and looked attentively at the faltering 
mother of the nine, whose naturally combative 
hair appeared to have suddenly become placidly 
weak. 

“No,” she responded, decisively. ‘‘ Not another 
word in here. Mr. Ashton may be in at any mo- 
ment; but J have another reason—lI'll tell you what 
it is when I hear your story. Come!” : 

Mrs. Griggs followed, with manifest reluctance, 
to the privacy of Miss Strange’s own room. 

** Now, Mrs. Griggs, I am ready to hear the de- 


tails of this terrible deed you have so long kept | 


concealed,”’ said Carrie’s aunt, taking a seat with 
her back against the narrow door opening on the 
iron stair, and waving her landlady to a seat. 

“Don’t blame me, miss—please don’t,” cried the 
Head, wringing her hands. ‘* What could I do? 
We had leased the ‘ouse, and Mr. Joseph was in his 
den—an’ which you’re not to thank, miss, was any- 
thing like the lion in Daniel’s den—but different, 
bein’ in the back yard—leastwise, I think so; an’ 
we had to sub-let to somebody as would pay reg’lar : 
an’ anybody would a-flown out of their seven senses 
to have ‘eard it—much more to ha’ stopped a blessed 
minute afterwards.”’ 

‘Of course, you are not to blame for what hap- 
pened, but concealment for gain is never honest, 
you know. Goon. I shall not fly out of my skin 
for one murder, nor for forty, for that matter, so 
jong as there is anybody to be caught and hanged 
for it! Go on.” 

‘* Well, then, miss,’ said Miss Griggs, thus ad- 
monished, becoming a little calmer, and drawing 
her chair as far as possible from the bed, but keep- 
ing her back always towards it—* well, then, as I 
was a-sayin’, it was five years ago, come next 
October, it happened, and | tell it to you just as 
"twas told to me.” 

Omitting somewhat of the narrator’s peculiari- 
ties, and frequent interpolations into which she 
wandered, and was as often reuctantly brought 
back by Carrie’s aunt, Mrs. Griggs's version of the 
story was substantially thus, in continuation : 

“This house was then occupied by a well-to-do 
family, in good circumstances, consisting of a 
gentleman, his wife and child, and two servants—a 
nurse and maid-of-all-work. 

“The gentleman was in business down-town, and 
occupied this house more for convenience than any- 
thing else, it was said; for he could have afforded a 
better one up-town—as most of ’em do, now-a-days. 

‘““One morning, after he had gone away for the 
day, the wife—and a lovely young woman she was 
—was found dead in bed by the servant and nurse. 

‘‘ A large clasp-knife, which was known to belong 
to her husband, was sticking in her soft, white 
breast, and half a dozen more cruel gashes, either 
of which, the surgeons said, was enough to let her 
young life out, were in her side. The child’s little 
crib was overturned on the floor, with its bedding 
ome in a pile near it, but no trace of the 
child. 

“The nurse, on being summoned, testified that 
she had last seen mother and child the night before, 
on the occasion of putting the child to bed, the 
mother having always been unwilling to have. it 
sleep anywhere out of her sight. 

“The evidence of the woman-of-all-work was to 
the same eflect, but fuller. To the extent that 
neither mother nor child had been seen alive since 
the evening meal the night previous to her discov- 
ery ; that her master had come down-stairs an hour 
earlier than was his usual custom, as he had to make 
a brief journey into the country, on business which 
would dccupy most of the day, and wished to leave 
by the early train: that he had eaten his breakfast 
in a great hurry, and seemed impatient to be gone, 
referring often to his watch. That just before leay- 
ing the house he had told her not to disturb her 
mistress until late, as the child had been wakeful 
and restless in the night, and she had consequent! 
slept but little; that, in consequence of this ad- 
monition, it was eleven o’clock before she had gone 
to her mistress’s chamber; and then she went at 
the suggestion of the nurse, who also went with 
her, when they found her dead, and the child gone. 

‘Upon this evidence, given at the inquest, 
the husband, returning home the same night, was 
arrested, placed in confinement, and shortly after 
brought to tnal. The officers of the law, assuming 
at once that he was the guilty perpetrator, looked 
no further.”’ 

“And, as in many similar cases,’’ interrupted 
Miss Mehetabel, indignantly, ‘‘ 1 suppose the wildest 
reports arose against him. That one can by any 
human possibility be in custody, and still innocent, 
appears to transcend all belief; and | have fre- 
quently noticed that those who know nothing 
of a subject, discues it with the greater freedom ! 
But, go on!” 


FRANK 


| “At the trial,’ continued Mrs. Griggs, nodding 
her head approvingly of her listener’s remark, 
“matters took a ditlerent turn. The mutual love 
j} known to exist between husband and wife, the 
| spotless character of the accused, the want of ade- 
| quate motive, his overwhelm ng grie f, too sincere 
for question; these, and other correlative circum- 
stances—noticeably, the rumor that some strange 
man had been lurking about the place the night 
| hetore believed to have been the lover of the 
| nurse, but which she strongly denied, caused some 
doubts to arise in the minds of some of the jury—of 
} some, but not in all; and a verdict of manslaughter 
Was given. (Though why manslaughter, when it was 
clearly a woman, us I said to Mr. Joseph, an’ hima 
hammerin’ away in his den, 1 never could under- 
stand! 
} ‘On that verdict the prisoner was sentenced to 
| three years’ imprisonment at hard laber, which it 
|} must have been werry hard for him to hear, miss, 
an’ him a never ‘olding his ‘ed up, an’ his hands as 


white as your own,” concluded Mrs. Griggs, lapsing ! 


strongly into her customary habit of expression. 
“ And a cowardly verdict it was !"" declared Miss 
Mehetabel, decisively. ‘‘ For, either the man was 


wholly guilty, and deserved the worst punishment | 


that could be meted out to him, or he was wholly 
innocent, and should have been promptly released. 
From all such representatives of justice, good 


Lord deliver us! Goon! 


| «There is no more to add about the man. He 





was ruined for life, of course, and the house broken 
up. Some of the things were carried off by the 
servants, it was said, and the landlord filled two or 
three rooms full of the rest, whatever there was, as 
security for past dues; and they were stored here 
for a while—leastways, I think so.” 

**And are stored here yet. Mrs. Griggs, are they 
not?’’ demanded Miss Mehetabel. 

‘JI believe that they ‘ave not yet been re- 
moved,” responded the landlady, hesitatingly, her 
glance resting upon the floor. 

** Was the child never heard from?” 

** Never.” 

‘““Worse and worse! What were the authorities 
doing? and what had become of those valiant gen- 
tlemen who peddle law up and down the country 
about electiontime? But | forget, my good woman, 
you are not here to read riddles, nor | to propound 
conundrums deeper than the Sphinx! ig 

‘There is no more, miss, to tell.” 

‘Then, Mrs. Griggs, 1 have something to ask. 
This story has interested me greatly, why, | know 
not, unless it be as another evidence of man’s in- 
humanity, the law’s stupidity, and the perversity 
and unreliability of the whole jury system. One 
thing I feel absolutely certain of, regarding the 
story. ‘That man never committed the murder! 
Why should he? What had he to gain?—nothing ; 
but everythmg to lose. The child, too, carried off, 
and even its clothes lett belind! to avoid detection 
through that means, of course. Wrapped in a 
blanket, probably, to look like a bundle of goods, | 
avoid observation, and smother its cries. See! A 
woman’s hand in this—an accessory before or after 
the act, be sure! Whattheory did the prosecution set | 
up? for attorneys to prosecute bristle at all points, 
like porcupines, with theories, and too often, as in this 
case, apparently, care very little whether their theo- 
ries are true or false. But | forget again. You are 
not a witness on the stand, Mrs. Griggs, and I, thank 
heaven! am not a lawyer to cross-examine you. | 
What I particularly want to ask you is, Did that bed, 
or its predecessor in.this room, stand where it does 
now when the young wife was killed in it? And 
was this door, opening on the iron stair, against 
which | am now leaning, found ajar and unlocked 
on the termble occasion of the discovery of the 
tragedy? Come; I see that your honest face 
admits the truth of my conclusion already. This 
was the room where the deed was done. I know 
it! Ifelt it before we came in here, and for that 
reason came. ‘ihe sensation is a new one to me— 
decidedly novel, and not to be repeated, 1 pray and 
hope. Answer—you see I do not fly out of my 
skin—did the bed stand there ?”’ 

‘It did!’ 

‘‘Was this door open, or closed and locked?” 

“Open.” 

‘Enough! That man was innocent. The evi- | 
dence that leads me to that belief may not be 
logical. but I feel its truth. Poor wronged husband 
and father! Hopes and happiness all blasted! Would 
that I knew him, if he still ives! A fuller understand- 
ing of the details might enable me to look about me 
to some purpose. | might possbly obtain a clue— | 
even at this late day—to the terrible mystery of his | 
wrecked life; which somehow—is it through my 
residence here?—seems to deepen the strong im- 
pression made by your story. But, no more. 
thank you, my dear Mrs. Griggs, for telling me. 
We must keep our own counsel, as I said before.” 

She drew out the massive silver watch. 

* Time flies. I must get back to Carrie: she 
will wonder what has become of me. What 
troubles you now, Mrs. Griggs? Why hesitate, and | 
for what?” 

“The room—you—you will continue to keep the 
room, Miss Strange ?”’ 

“The room? certainly; why not? I have been 
very comfortable in it since I have been in the city— 
why not remain? The feeling of sympathy I have 
been expressing for its former occupants would 
effectually preserve and shield me from any annoy- 
ance of a ghostly nature, were such things possible. 
1 yield no tremor from my firm nerves in the cause 
of right, to any mere Terror of a dark deed. On the 
contrary, I brace myself—always supposing that I 
require bracing—for « conflict with the one who 
has committed it. Not the Terror, but the Doer, 
would be in my thought and purpose, in looking 
about me. Come, I hear the voice of Noddy—bless 
his dear heart—calling for auntie; and thus we 
dismiss the unpleasant subject to the silence whence 
it has been evoked. Come.”’ 





CHAPTER XIV.—-THE GENERAL ANNOUNCES HIS 
APPROACHING MARRIAGE. 


LESLIE’°S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


| perfection of her toilet was to be taken into con- 
| sideration, and appreciated. 

| ‘I fear Ihave detained yousome minutes beyond 
| the time mentioned for the interview,” she said, 
apologetically. 

** Doubtless,’’ he responded, pushing forward an 
easy-chair, and placing his own opposite. ‘ But 
the minutes have not been altogether barren ones, 
since they have yielded me some pleasant thoughts ; 
and were it otherwise, I think 1 could better afford 
| the absolute loss of a few minutes this day, of all 
days. For itis the anniversary of my marriage.” 

‘Your marriage, general!’? exclaimed Mrs. 
Bristowe, with an expression of genuine surprise. 

“It surprises you, I see—as I supposed it would 
| do,’ he responded, softly, with a gravely tender 
| face. ‘* Yes,” he continued, reflectively, ** | was mar- 

ried thirty-one years ago to-day to one of the 
fairest and loveliest girls that ever blessed the im- 
pulsive, undisciplined heart of a boy-lover. Married 

and was happy for a time—all too brief. I need 
not dwell upon it: it is enough to say I lost her 
three months afterwards. Not among friends, and 
amid peaceful surroundings ; but by a fearful acci- 
dent, that, during my absence, destroyed the tem- 
porary home to which I had taken her. To those 
who have supposed me a bachelor—as all my 
friends do—the knowledge of this must be a sur- 

| prise, of course; but it is quite among the possi- 
| bilities that some things noticeable—say, in my 

habit of depression—my taciturn disposition—may 
be attributable to the terrible blow dealt me then. 

But, it was not to recall this memory of my past 

that I requested your presence and attention for an 

hour, or less, here this morning. Though inci- 
dentally it is as well that so good a friend as you 
| have been to me—”’ he put from him, by a negative 
gesture, the lady’s elaborate acknowledgment of 
the compliment implied—* should know so _pro- 
minent a fact in my early life. It was to inform you 
| —to confer with you, if you please, on a subject of 
} present importance—of very great importance—to 
me ; and incidentally not without interest. | trust, to 
| you. I am about to be married !” 
| ‘* To be married?” 

The violent start of surprise—the tone of voice 
the rising flush—with which the words were uttered, 
were well calculated to cause the general to beleve 
that this was the first tme a thought had ever oc- 


Go on. ; curred to her of the remotest possibility of such a 


result. 

And yet this admirable strategist had known for 
weeks, even better than the general himself, that 
the course of events all tended in that direction. 

She had known it, but she had been powerless to 
prevent 1t—much as she desired to do so. 

“To be married again,’* continued the general, 
with additional emphasis on the last word, as if 
fearful that lus fidelity to the dead might be for a 
moment forgotten, even in his own mind, by the 

| happy prospect he thus announced. 

** Allow me to be the first with my congratula- 
tions,’ said Mrs. Bristowe, vivaciously. ‘Do I 
know the lady? Is it possible that she is of our set, 
and | have never suspected this ?"’ 

She toyed with her fan vigorously. 

“*Taccept your congratulations, Mrs. Bristowe, 
said the general, gravely, ‘‘in the hopeful spirit 
which befits the occasion. For they would be but 


” 


| just to any man so fortunate as to be in my position. 


But you do not yet know the lady. She is very far 
from being of our set, heretofore—if by our set you 
mean the gilded butterflies of fashion whom we are 
in the habit of meeting in wealthy circles. She is 
not one of those — and I may add, | thank God she 
is not, or my happiness would be at an end before 
it could well begin. No; she is a poor girl; rich 
only in the treasure of her love and the nobleness 
of her soul; friendless, save in the affection of two 


| or three friends, more humble than herself.”’ 


“She, probably, has accomplishments to draw 
many to ee. under other and more favorable cir- 
cumstances, and to lead a nobler circle ?’’ hinted 
Mrs. Bristowe, pleasantly. 

“ Perhaps—but what special accomplishments to 
that end I have never sought to inquire.” 

‘She, at least, is fortunate in drawing one of a 
nobler circle,’’ persisted the lady, smiling. 

‘*Time alone can determine that,’’ declared the 
general, earnestly. ‘I am fortunate, beyond the 
power of words to express—that I] Know. And you 
will think so, too, when you see her, lam confident ; 
thongh you may not choose to express it in those 
words,’ he continued, more brightly. ‘I will 
bring her here, and you shall judge for yourself.” 

‘*T shall be proud of the honor, I am sure,’’ de- 
clared Mrs. Bristowe, with as much apparent sin- 
cerity as if it had not been one of the unsolved 
problems of her recent existence how to prevent 
this marriage. 

‘‘Having made this announcement, I now ap- 
proach a point personal to yourself, Mrs. Bristowe. 
The precise day for the wedding has not yet been 
decided on—but it is to be very soon. She has re- 
cently met with a great loss—I should say, has been 
very ill—and her recovery therefrom has been cor- 
respondingly slow. It has been arranged, in view 
of this fact, that we shall travel for a twelvemonth 
at least; resting at such times and places as may 
be deemed best requisite to her complete restora- 
tion. It is my desire, Mrs. Bristowe, that my pro- 
spective marriage shall not make any change of a 
material nature in our relations in this house, 
eminently satisfactory as they have been heretofore ; 
but, that you will continue in the future, as in 
the past, at the head of the establishment. For 
the sake of our people—by which I mean, of course, 
the servants—if for no other reasons, it has seemed 
to me in every way desirable that the house 
should not be closed during my proposed absence, 
if you would kindly consent toremain. But, if on 
the other hand, you should prefer, for any reason of 
your own, to retire now—to relinquish at once the 
social position you have hitherto so admirably filled 
—J] have only to suggest that a comfortable annual 
income, the amount to be determined by yourself, 
will be immediately placed at your disposal. Should 
you, however, prefer to hold such settlement in 





Gas INKERMAN, alone in his parlor, was 


abeyance until some future period—also to be de- 


slowly pacing to and fro. | termined by your own wishes—l shall be equally 


His face, far more cheerful than when we last | 
looked upon it, and wearing an expression of expec- | 
tation, was turned from time to time towards the 

| 


door. 


gratified. I trust that no event in either of our 
lives can ever make me wholly indifferent to your 
welfare.”’ 

Thanking him for the consideration shown to her 


**Most women, if punctual at all, are sure to | Wishes, and the delicacy in which the proposition 
claim the last minute,’’ he declared to himself, re- | had been conveyed, Mrs. Bristowe expressed her- 


ferring to his watch. ‘‘ Ten minutes lost in waiting 
for once only, may be little, but what would be the 
aggregate in the course of a long life, if daily per- 
sisted in? Why, a good portion of one’s w ele 
existence wasted, I fancy. 
pears to think of it. Ah!” 

His exclamation was elicited by the opening of 
the door. 

It admitted into the parlors the head of his house- 


hold—the lady who did herself the honor to preside | 


at his table, and regulate the domestic economy of 
his house—in short, Mrs. Bristowe: and as ‘she 
gracelully advanced to the place where he had 
paused, near the window. he thought that, perhaps, 
after all, the ten minutes he had lost in waitin had 
been quite advautageously used by the lady—if the 


Yet, nobody ever ap- | 


| self as already decided to adopt the first proposal, 
| to keep the house open during the period of his ex- 
} pected absence—as, thus, should he at any time 
weary of wandering, he could at once turn his 
_ homeward, with a certainty that a rejoicmg 
| welcome awaited him. To which view of the sub- 
ject the general readily assented; for, he said, 
| should the benefit expected to be derived from 
travel prove less than experience led him to fondly 
hope for, he should immediately retrace his steps. 
And after some further discussion of details, of an 
unimportant nature, but more or less bearing on the 
| contemplated event, the general withdrew. 
| And a few minutes later, the lady saw iim from 
| the parlor-windows, in his light trotting wagon, 
| driving rapidly down the Avenue. 


| 
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A CORRESPONDENCE WHICH BEARS ON 
THE FUTURE. 


CHAPTER XV. 


T was the evening following the interview wherein 

the general had thus announced his approaching 
marriage. 

In front of her inlaid cabinet, in the same apart- 
ment, sat Mrs. Inkerman Bristowe. 

Her head had been restog upon her jeweled 
hand, and her elbow upon the miniature writing- 
case, 

It was evident that she had sat down to think, 
with some view to a definite purpose. 

She was alone. 

Her usually carefully considered toilet may have 
been, possibly, a trifle less elaborate than cus 
tomary, but showed no essentially diminishing care 
for the world’s opinion, resulting from the general's 
revelation of the morning. 

The prospective change of position, foresha- 
dowed by that announcement, had not, apparently, 
affected her underlying purpose to the extent of 
nervousness. For, was there not another twelve- 
month before she would be called upon to decide 
whether she would remain the head of this estab- 
lishment—for what would be a young girl in her 
hands—or become the head of an independent one 
of her own ? 

Thus deliberating, she had sat for some time, but 
at length she opened the cabinet, and unlocked the 
secret drawer, wherein on a memorable occasion, 
it may be recalled, she had locked up the extorted 
confession of Mr. Jules Bonard, with other papers, 
that indicated it as the safe depository of private 
matters pertaining to herself alone. 

From this drawer she now took a letter, closely 
written on foreign paper, and read it over carefully. 
It was evidently not new to her, having, in fact, 
been received the day before; but as her present 
action was to be predicated thereon, the re-perusal 
signified a desire to more thoroughly familiarize 
herself with its contents. It was dated at some 
sea-coast town in Brazil, and read as follows : 


“Harriet: You will see by the postmark of this 
letter that I have done what I agreed to do, at 
your rather forcible svggestion. 1 have left the 
country which now has the honor of being your 
place of residence. 

‘You may notice also—but for fear that you 
will not, I mention it—that I took the precaution 
of coming to a country where extradition treaties 
are unknown; where no process of law, for deeds 
committed elsewhere, can reach me. 

* But, though I am thus out of your or anybody 
else’s reach, you are not beyond mine. I cannot 
strike you in person, it is true, but a letter, such as 
I can write, can!—always supposing that I find 
myself called upon to write it in self-defense. 

‘*Your little scheme of becoming the mistress of 
that fine establishment—which IL lightly alluded to 
at our last interview—can be blown upon at a mo- 
ment’s notice; nay, it is quite possible that, were 
it not for certain considerations personal to myself, 
you would have found the ruins of your plans about 
your ears already. 

‘*T saw enough before | left to know that you had 
no chance of legitimate success in the direction to 
which you aspire; nor of any success without some 
assistance—perhaps not even then. Accident has 
mixed Ain up with a young girl—and a trump she is, 
as I have good reason to bear witness, since, but 
for her, | should have got possession of the young- 
ster again—and against her, if she wants Jim, you 
will have no chance—alone. If I were on the spot. 
and our interests united, however, such help as | 
could furnish might still secure you victory; but if 
you prefer to keep me at a distance, so be it. | 
know it has the merit of greater safety, for me, at 
least. 

‘Of course, you know | did not claim the child ; 
you knew—or you thought you knew—the reason: 
through fear of you and what you might do. In 
part you were right, but not entirely. 

‘‘] found by merest accident, and that accident 
connected with my attempted seizure of the child, 
that a greater danger was in my path—a danger 
which overshadowed you, and will, as before 
hinted, at a word from me—the accident of a breath 
—destroy you! 

‘*The combination was too strong for me, and— 
well, I fled. 

‘How I got here little matters to you, or to any one, 
now. If | worked my passage as a common sailor, 
or if I was a stowaway, and had myself carried on 
board in a ventilated box, as so much merchandise, 
is no concern of yours. In either case, it simply 
gives but a faint idea of my personal resources— 
resources which you have of late held in far too 
light estimation. 

‘But I have led a dog’s life while here—nay, 
worse. My usual dependence of languages failed 
me because of lack of means to present a decent 
appearance, and I was fearfully ill on coming off 
the voyage. I have even had to descend to beg 
gary when nothing could be found worthy of my 
steal—grim joke, this !—or stiletto. 

(To be continued.) z 








IN A FOG—NARROW ESCAPE. 


HOSE of us who have made an ocean voyage 
know all about the fog that hangs like a thick, 
misty curtain over the Banks of Newfoundland. 
The steamer or sailing-vessel, as the case may be, 
leaves the clear sunlight and the flaming stars and 
plunges into an atmosphere so dense that it could 
almost be cut. The sky and sea are both blotted 
out. Things on board take a spectral look, and 
your sweetheart leaning over the rail, six feet dis- 
tant, has the appearance of a lovely phantom. She 
is shawled to the chin, for the fog is so dense that 
it wets one thoroughly in a very little while. The 
tapering masts lose themselves in the drifting mist, 
and the shrouds seem like spectral lines limned 
upon a dull gray background. ak 
Not only is such a fog disagreeable—it is also 
dangerous. If it is a steamer that you are on board, 
you will notice the officer of the deck—he in the 
pea-jacket who is nervously pacing the bridge— 
pull the fog-whistle every minute or so. There are 
two men on the lookout who wipe the mist from 
their eyes and contmually peer ahead. Now and 
then the ‘toot-toot ’ of a fog-horn will be faintly 
heard, and you will know that you are in the neigh- 
bothood of a sailing-craft. In such cases the 
greatest care has to be taken to prevent collisions. 
Many a fisherman's wife and children wait on hope- 
lessly for him that sleeps at the bottom of the sea, 
owing to his smack having been run down in a fog. 
It is a narrow escape from just such a doom that 
the picture we present this week illustrates. The 
man at. the helm in the fishing-smack has put the 
tiller “hard down”’ just in time, for the monster 
looming up in the mist is an ocean steamer, and in 
another moment more it would have been too late. 
When such dangers are considered, we can readily 
see what a life of hardship and hazard is that led 
by those hardy fishermen who dwell along the in- 
hospitable coast, and spend most of their existence 
in @ fog. 
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FOOTPRINTS OF PROGRESS. 

Tin 1s Onto.—The rolling and tin mill at Wells- | 
ville, O., is in full operation, and the quality of th: 
product is said to be satisfactory. This is the first 
tin manufactory established in the United States. 


The capital stock of the ¢ ompany is $60,000, and 
the works give employment to 300 men. 


\ New 


note Is a 


Beitping Brick.—The last invention of 
coal brick, composed by chemical pro- 
cesses of the dust of anthracite coal. 
of the process claims that they will burn equally 
well with the best 
he can supply them a great deal cheaper. 
Woop FLUMEs. 
grat curiositie 
to 350.000, 


Those in use in 


They are built upon a certain grade, 
and pass over and wind around many hills in their 
course to the valleys or other places where the 
wood and lumber carried down may be reached by 
teams or sidetracks from the railroad. The flumes 
are built so large that timbers sixteen inches square 
and as many feet in length may be floated down 
them. Down a properly constructed flume these 
large timbers are floated by quite a small head of 
water; and not single sticks, but a long procession 
of sticks. Wood and lumber are carried off by the 
same means as fast as thrown into the flumes, and 
dumped miles away in an almost incredible short 
time. 

AMERICAN SILK CuLture.—It is said that thirty 
years ago there was no home market for the silk 
produced here. Now there are, as shown by the 
census, more than one hundred and fifty factories 
using raw silk in their manufactured goods; of 
these fifty are located in Boston, fifty in New York, 
thirty m Philadelphia, fifteen in Paterson, N. Y., 
one in Kansas, one in California, and others (but no 
numbers are given) in Schenectady, Troy, Yonkers, 
and Oneida, N. Y.; and in Mansfield, Hatfield, and 
Manchester, in the New England States. In the 
two or three years that have elapsed since these 
statistics were gathered for the census report, it is 
probable that others have gone into operation in 
California and elsewhere, and that not less than two 
hundred such factories, probably, are consuming 
raw silk at the present time in the country. 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS IN PENNSYLVANIA.---Pitts- 
burgh will soon have another important industry 
in operation, representing $400,000. The 
are located in McKeesport, and will offer employ- 
ment to about 150 men and boys. The enterprise 
is the manufacture of tin plates. There is no ques- 
tion as to the demand for the article to be pro- 
duced; strange to say, it is now imported from 
Europe, yet the margin of profits is so considerable 
that even with a large reduction, of which there is 


no sign whatever, the enterprise is on the firmest | 


footing, warranting the expectation of good divi- 
dends by the stockholders. With iron at $50 per 


ton, the cost of producing tin plate of a given | 


quality is less than $s per box, the selling price of 
which is over $11. The works under notice will 
turn out from thirty to forty thousand boxes per 
annum. 

Dramonp Crvrtinc In New York.—A company 
of diamond merchants has been formed within the 
past fortnight for the prosecution of an enterprise 
that has made Amsterdam rich and famous. Agents 
have scoured Holland for experienced diamond-cut- 


ters, with carte blanche to secure a sufficient number | 


to commence work. Some thirty-five are said to 
be already engaged. Their wages will reach from 
#60 to $200 a week, depending on the skill and ex- 
perience of the artist. 
manipulated and the more diamonds there are to 
the carat, the higher the price paid for the work. 
Large and valuable stones, before being operated 
upon, will be made the subject of a consultation 


between the head of the company, the cleaver, | 
chief cutter and chief polisher. Each gives his view, | 
and thus the question of shape, color, etc., is care- | 


fully determined. 

GREAT IRON ENTERPRISE IN CALIFORNIA.—Mr. 
A. B. Potter, of Shasta County, in behalf of the Iron 
Mining Company recently organized in Sacramento, 
has secured the extensive deposit of ore situated 


near the site of the old Silverthorn Bridge, on the | 


McCloud River. He has purchased a portion of 
Silverthorne’s road, and will soon be taking out ore 
for shipment below. 
tons of good paying iron ore can be taken from the 


surface of the ground claimed by the Company, and | 


that the expense of taking it up from its original 
place of deposit will be very trifling. The Iron 
Company have done work enough on Iron Mountain, 
above Shasta, to entitle them to hold the ground 
and apply for a patent for mineral land; and it is 
their intention to do so. Tests show that the ore on 
Iron Mountain contains not only iron, but also other 
valuable minerals, which establishes the fact that 
the ground is subject to entry under the Mineral 
Land Law exclusively. 

THe Fort Sr. Pamir Canai.—Prominent citi- 
zens of New Orleans are considering a project that, 
it is claimed, will revolutionize the trade of the 
Northwest. At a point about eighty miles below 
New Orleans is a narrow neck of land which divides 
the main channel of the Mississippi River from 
Breton Island Sound. On that neck 1s located Fort 
St. Philip, a massive structure, which is a standing 
ae that a firm foundation can be had for the 

roposed canal. 


connected with the Mississippi River by means of a 
ship canal. The harbor which it is intended to 
reach opens due east, with a clear and unobstructed 
way to the high sea, having an even and increasing 
depth all the way out, varying from about 30 feet 
until all soundings are lost. When constructed, the 
canal will be filled only with salt water from the 
Gulf, and the lifting lock will be placed at the river 
end. To avoid the possibility of injury from un- 
usual storms, a grand lock will also be erected near 
the outer end of the canal, on Sable Island. For 
the canal, as stated, two doors are projected—one 
to overcome the difference of level 


its outer end during the continuance of hurricanes. 
The first will be of the ordinary form of canal locks, 
but will be larger than any ever before projected 
or built. It is to be 400 feet long between gates, 
80 feet wide, and 27 feet water over sills. It is to 
be built on a timber platform, and of beton, making 
the structure of a single artificial stone. The gates 
are to be of iron and hollow, with sufficient flota- 
tion to —< their own weight—flotation to be 
regulated by water ballast to suit changes in the 
heights of tides. The water for the lift will be 
taken from the near surface of the river, to be re- 
ceived on a cushion of salt water to prevent 
deposit, and will be discharged outside of the 
canal. The guard lock is to be of similar construc- 
tion, but it will only have one pair of gates. The 
whole is to be rested on courses of timber bolted 
together, and these will be rested on the firm blue 
clay which has been found to exist there. The gulf 
entrance to the canal will be between two parallel 


piers, one mile in length, built with timber piles and | 


stones filled in between the piles to the level of ex- 
tremé high water. The entrance to the river will 
be between timber wharves 400 feet long. 


The inventor | 
coal now in the market, and that | 


Nevada are | 
Many of them cost from $30,000 | 


works | 


The great number of carats | 


It is estimated that millions of | 


A few miles east of this narrow | 
yarrier is the harbor, which it is proposed shall be | 


between the | 
river and the gulf; the other to close the canal at | 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


GOSSIP OF THE GRANGES. 





The Grangers of Ross and Pickaway 
( t O., have called a meet to devise means tor 
pureha their farm supplies from tit 1 A ware 
vil probably be established eit wt Chillicothe 

or Cit le for the distribution of supy 


There are eight grange 


| 
| se 
| 


in operation in Canada 





venty-one grang ive been organized in California 
Vermont leads the New England States in number of 
granges, having 26. 

| Twenty-four granges have been organized in Delaware 
| County, Ind., March 

A new grange, the third in Maryland, was organized at 
| Rising Sun, Ceeil ¢ nty, October 3d 

The Grangers of Missouri are indebted to the Paris 
| Appeal tor a hearty championship of their interests 


A large number of Republican office holders are stump 
ing Iowa against the Anti-Monopoly or farmers’ ticket. 

In forty-one counties of Hlineis 
candidates in the tield, propo: 
lature. 

The farmers of Saline County, Kansas, will hold a con 
vention at Salina on the 25th inst., to nominate a county 
ticket. 

Convoy Grange was instituted at Convoy, Van Wert 
County, O., September 27th, with A. Mentzer, Master, and 
John Shaw, Secretary. 

The Grangers of Vermont have made arrangements by 
which, for the first time, they obtain their groceries from 
Boston at wholesale rates, 


the farmers have put 
ny to carry the next Legis 


The farmers of Perry County, 0., have a grange store 
and report its flattering success, Over 60,000 pounds of 
wool were packed last week, 


The farmers of Champaign County, Ill, are shipping 
grain on the co-operative plan. Inashipment of nineteen 
car-loads at one time they saved about 3500. 

The Secretary of State of Iowa has received for 
record the articles of incorporation of the Grain Growers’ 
Manufacturing Company of Cedar Rapids 


The Convention of Grangers in the Thirty-seventh Con 
gressional District of Kansas recently nominated a full 
ticket, with C. R. Johnson for Representative 

S. H. Ellis, Master of the Ohio State Grange, organized 
subordinates, on the 16th, 17th, 18th and 25th of Septem 
ber, at Lockington, Hardin, Potter and Cherry Grove. 


Dudley W. Adams, Master of the National Grange, has 
Joston, on the ground that such organizations must be 
composed of farmers 

The Patrons of Husbandry in Marshall County, IIL, de 
clare by resolution that no man without good moral 
character, or who is entangled with political, job or ring 
alliance, need expect their vote or countenance, 





If it be asked what the Patrons of Husbandry have 
already accomplished, let it be told to their credit that the 
progress of their movement has led to a reduction of the 
passenger tariff! on the Illinois railroads from five to three 
cents a mile 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Patrons 
of Husbandry for the States in the Mississippi Valley will 
be held at Keokuk, Ia., on the 16th of October. Cheap 
transportation, the improvement of the Mississippi River, 
the natural outlet of this region to European markets, 
and other subjects of interest, will be considered. 


Dudley W. Adams, Master of the National Grange, 
| thinks that it would be impossible for the Grangers to be 
come a political party, as the questions of free trade and 
protection would divide them at once. Nothing could be 
more unwise than the formation of a political party 
seeking to unite one class in opposition to others. 





A mass mecting of farmers was held at Muncie, Ind., 
on the 2d, There were thirty-four granges represented, 
and the attendance was variously estimated at from eight 
to ten thousand. The procession was one mile and a half 
long. There was a basket dinner, music and addresses by 
Ezra Olleman, of Morgan County; Hon. J. J. W. Billings 
ley, of Indianapolis, and State Lecturer Lansing. 


The Grangers of Jefferson and adjoining counties of 
Iowa held a harvest home festival at Fairfield, at the new 
fair grounds, one and a half miles south of the city. The 
procession was over a mile long, comprising over 500 
wagons, besides many horsemen. It is estimated that 
there were 5,000 people on the grounds. gMusic, banners 
speeches by Miss Laura Garrison, of Mount Pleasant, and 
others, and a most bountiful and sumptuous dinner, were 
embraced in the programme. 





MONEY-GRAMS, 


Crrizexs of Iowa have subscribed $50,000 
to the endowment of Tabor College 
| Nebraska computes her wealth at $70,000,000, 
George Sand has an annual income of 100,000 franes, 
Delaware peach-growers claim a loss of $200,000 on 
' this year’s crop. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., claims to have $2,124,000 invested 
in local industries, 

The Odd Fellows of Wyandotte, Kan,, are spending 
$10,000 on a new hall. 

The boot and shoe manufacturers of Portland, Me., 
have a working capital of $375,000, 

The National Grange Patrons of Husbandry have $30,000 
on deposit in a New York City Bank, 

Miners estimate that at least £30,000 worth of silver 
ore is brought into Ogden, Neb.,, daily. 

The sum of $800,000 will be expended in constructing 
a new tunnel through Bergen Hill, N. J. 

It is said that $2,000 000 are to be invested in a mam- 
moth boot and shoe factory at Indianapolis, Ind, 





Mr. Gladstone receives $37,500 per year for his services 
as Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

Ex-President Johnson's loss by the failure of the First 
National Bank, Washington, D. C., is now figured up to 
$75,000. 

The Masonic Widows’ and Orphans’ Home of Kentucky 
| has received $20,000, the proceeds of a jubilee on St. 
Jolin’s Day. 

It is said that the Spanish Government intends selling 
all the ecclesiastical property in Rome belonging to Spain 
It is valued at $4,000,000, 

John Bright, as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
Eng.. will have the patronage of forty-one livings, vary 
ing from $580 to $7,350 each, 

Charles Macalester, of Philadelphia, has presented to 
the city of Minneapolis, Minn., a gift of property worth 
$100,000, for educational purposes. 

Hon. Alexander H, Stephens has given $500 towards 
the establishment of a Catholic college in Georgia, and 
General Robert Toombs will contribute the same amount 
to the same object. 

The gross receipts of the Western Union Tele 
Company for the past year, from all sources 
$9.388,018.51; gross expenses, $6,575,055, 82; 
ings, $2,757,962,69, 

Marfori, husband of the ex-Queen of Spain, complains 
legally of his wife’s extravagance, asserting that since 





rraph 
are 
net earr- 


francs, annually, to 500,000 francs, 

There were 4,285 life-insurance policies issued in Mary 
land in 1872, insuring $10,096,018, and 16,603 policies in 
suring $46,967,155 were in force upon the lives of citizens 
of Maryland at the close of last year, 

A Baptist chapel in the city >of Paris has just been 
completed, capable of seating 600 people, at a cost of 
$60,000. Mr. Spurgeon and Rev. ‘or, Neale, of Boston, 
were expected to partic Ipate in the aedication serv ices, 





The Post Office Department finds that there is an average 
| weekly balance ot $20,000, or £1,000,000 per 
annum, due Great Britain on account of the payment of 
money orders issued in the United States in favor of 
British subjecta, 

Bishop Potter announces that generous subscriptions 
to the fund for the erection of a great Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the city of New York continues to come in. 
| Two laymen have each subscribed $100,000. The sum of 
&2. 000,000 will be needed to meet the cost of ground and 
The sittings ia the cuthedral, «bew com- 
| picted, are to be free. 


about 


syperstrie ture 


| 


ILLUS 








revoked the dispensation of the Grain Dealers’ Grange, of | 








| have been examined, 


residing in Paris her income has dwindled from 1,000,000 | 


| on the Sth. 


| 
| 


| where Mrs. Aurora Phelps has bought sixty acres for the 


| making Hartford the State capital, and resulted in the | 
| adoption of the measure, | 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. _| y,K&steck¥—The, Southwestern Kentucky 





I iation met in Paducah on the 15th inst 
NEW ENGLAND. The Ch l Odd Fellows, Masons, Knights of Pythias, 
omrades of the G. AL R nd other organizations in 





c 
M AINE. -W ork on the new Custom House Louisvilk re collecting fu ind materials for the suf- 





at Rockland has begun ferers at Memphis and Shreveport. Ten thousand dollars 
The United States Fishery Commission reports that cod | Were ralsed in two days 

and haddock are quite as abundant along the coast Paris bid $150,000 for the location of the Central Uni 

formerly, but are in deeper water. The plan forthe rt versity 

storation of salinmon to the rivers has been very success. | The Ohio River Commission met at Louisville Each 

fully carried out, great numbers of young fish baving | of the six States were requested to contribute $30,000, 


been placed in all the principal streams, and tishways 


constructed around the dams | 

NEw i AMPSHTRE.— The steam fishing fl on John M, Lee, of Nashville, has just given a beautiful 
at Portsmouth operations lor Ui | locality in the suburbs as the site for the Tennessee 
season. } school for the blind, paying the sum of $15,000 for the 
} ground 

Lovistana.— The New Orleans National 
Janking Association passed into the hands of a receiver. 

The mortality in Shreveport was fifty per cent. of those 
attacked by fever. The total deaths are above 600. 


The total number of death- in 


is estimated at 575. 


TENNESSEE. 
Memphis since yellow fever appeare 








have commenced 

The excitement over the trials of working cattle at the 
State Fair at Manchester rose to such a pitch that the 
contests were continued till nearly midnight, by the aid | 
of lanterns and torchlights 


VerMont.—Wallingford will combine an } 
agricultural fair with her centennial celebration on the | Fifty extra nurses were sent to Memphis trom New 
15th and 16th insts. | Orleans. 

Some sharp rumsellers are running a floating barroom 
up and down the shores of Lake Champlain. They bid 
defiance to the powers that be on land, saying that, being 
afloat, they are not selling liquor in either the State ot 
New York or Vermont. 





THE WEsT. 
Oxnto.—The Pork Packers’ Association at 
Cincinnati elected Briggs S. Cunningham President 
The Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati appropriated 
$1,000 for the relief of the sufferers in Memphis. 
The Executive Board of the Union of American Hebrew 


Congregations met in Cincinnati on the 12th. 

The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company cele- : a , . ‘ Q = - 
brated the usual Fall parade on the 6th, by a Visit to Inptana.—The “ Big Yearly Sunday” of 
Indian Hill Farm, where dinner was served, and a con- | the Western Association of Quakers was celebrated on the 
cert and ball at Newburyport. | 5th, at Richmond 

The annexation campaign terminated on the 6th, and {| Twelve new coal-shafts are to be sunk in Clay County 
the election occurred on the 7th. between now and February 

The Worcester Musical Association The State Christian Missionary Convention will meet at 
sixteenth annual festival on the 6th. Wabash ov the 14th, and continue in session three days, 
Ry = aj Arve uaa a Natural History Society with Inuixois.—Grand Master Brass, of the 
abo 2 Ts. . . i 

At the last town meeting the citizens of Montague | Gf@nd Lodge of Odd Fellows of Illinois, has issued a call 
voted to rebuild the Oakham Schoolhouse, recently burned | os a a ay ony Saison ty ease tage 

pain whe Misthe 4 > “¢ ¢ ade to es ering Ode ellows Shrevepo uM 
at Turner’s Falls, and appropriated $14,000, Memphis. 

The Masonic Grand Lodge of Illinois held its annual 
| session in Chicago. 

The workingmen of Boston are preparing a grand r The > upreme Court of Illinois, in session at Ottawa, has 

LO 'WOFRINGMOR OF DOHOR BO Propane & GF © | rendered a decision, through Justice Scott, affirming the 
ception for Joseph Arch upon his arrival in that city. validity of the State liquor law 

A village for women is to be established in Woburn, J. C. Pickard, Superintendent of the Chicago public 
schools, has been trving the effect of abolishing corporal 
punishinent on the discipline and condition of the schools, 
substituting therefor an ** appeal to the better feelings ’’ 
of the refractory pupils. He considers that the plan has 


Lodge attended the funeral of the late Bishop Randall at 
Boston on the 7th, the deceased having been one of the 


P. G. M.’s. 


| 

rrr . ‘ | 

Massacuvusetts. — The Masonic aa a 
} 

| 


commenced its 


Captain Merriman, of the United States Revenue Marine, 
has visited Nantucket to make arrangements for establish 
ing @ new life-saving station 


new community. This land is to be laid out in small 
house lots, which will be sold to workingwomen on 
favorable terms, and they will be encouraged to work | 
upon and improve the land. | heen veer anchneatal 
The new free public library for colored people in Con- | 7 
cord was dedicated. The building is the gift of Mr Micnican.—A__ base-ball 
William Monroe, a wealthy merchant | held near Cassopolis on the Sth and 9th, 
. . | aggregating $170, were offered. 
NE w7.—A State vote was take 
Conxnroticut.—A 3 tate vot Radics taken on | The Union Fair of the State Pomological Society and 
the 6th upon the proposed constitutional amendment | the Grand Traverse Agricultural Society was held at 
Traverse City on the 8th, 9th and 10th. 





tournament was 
Three prizes, 


The statue of General Isracl Putnam will be erected on | | Wisconsin.—The Presbyterian State Synod 
the public park in Hartford this month. | began its session at Beaver Dam on the 9th. 
The Connecticut Training School for Nurses will go into | — There is a rise in the Chippewa and Black Rivers, and 
} 





operation this month at the State Hospital | logs are running lively. 

Professor Sumner, of Yale College, is a Republican | 
candidate for one of fhe City Aldermen of New Haven. 

Arrangements are now being made for a centennial 
celebration of Stamford Baptist Church, which was or 
ganized in 1773. 

The foundations for the new lighthouse on Southwest 
Ledge, New Haven Harbor, have been built to within 
eight feet of the surface of the water at low tide. The 
material is solid masonry. 


Ruope Isunanp.—The Freshman Class of 
Brown University has elected the following officers: 
President, W. P. Sheflield, Jr.. Newport; Vice-President, 
W. L Ballon, Woonsocket; Secretary, R. Gardner, Provi- 
dence; Treasurer, H. F. F, Handsel, Philadelphia, Pa ; 
Historian, J. P. Kelley, Newport, N. H. The following 
honorary titles were bestowed: Class Giant, J. G. Bucklin, 
Providence, weight 110 pounds; Class Infant, E. France, 
Burrillville. weight 190 pounds. 


lowa.—Lead has been discovered in 
Lyons. 

“Over $2,000 are offered in premiums at the Council 
Bluffs Hoise Fair, which is to be held October 16th, 17th, 
and 18th, 

The State Fair yielded $18,000. 

Prairie fires are raging near Council Bluffs. 

The State Convention of Spiritualists was held October 

2d, 3d, and 4th, at Des Moines, 


Ipano.—More bullion will go from Owyhee 
to San Francisco this season than in any season for years 
vast. 

: Considerable interest is being awakened in the Alturas 
region over the wealth of the Rocky Bar and South Yuba 
silver and gold quartz ledges. 

The grain harvest of Idaho has been greater than ever 
before, and the aggregate yield of the mines is the 
largest that has been taken out for several years. 

Silver City is a very busy camp. The silver mines 
there are all paying richly, the quartz mills are all busi v 
employed, rich strikes are frequently made, merchandis- 
ing is in a flourishing condition, and the evideiuces of 
prosperity are visible on every hand, 


ore 


THE MIDDLE STATES. 


New Yorx.—The International bridge at 
Buffalo will be completed on the 27th. 





The Union Theological Seminary has received from Mr. —_—— 
James Brown, the banker, the handsome donation of P ’ A 
$300,000, to complete the endowment of professorships in | THE PACIFIC SLOPE, 


that flourishing institution. 


| 
New York Crtry.—The Catholic Total | of salt each season, 
Abstinence Union of America met on the 6th. | Increase of population in California during last year, 

The Senatorial Committee on Privileges and Elections | 40,000. 
met on the 6th, and adopted an amendment to the Con- The Sacramento Beet Sugar Factory this year will 
stitution, to be submitted to the Senate for its action, | make 8,000 barrels of sugar, valued at over $200,000. 
looking to a new mode of electing President and Vice- 
President. 

A National Convention of Carriage-makers will be held 
in this city, November 19th. 

The members of the Evangelical Alliance were the 
guests of the city on the 9th, and visited the institutions 
on the Islands. 

John T. Irving, the self-asserted murderer of Benjamin 
Nathan, arrived, with guards, from San Francisco. 

The Woman's Centennial Association met at Steinway 
Hali on the 9th. 

New Jersry.— The Constitutional Con- | 
vention reassembled at Trenton on the 7th. 

Miss Annie Scholefield is the first female school trustee 
elected in New Jersey under the law passed by the Legis | 
lature last Winter. 


Cauirornta.—Los Angeles makes 200 tons 





Orecon.—The different educational institu- 
tions of Salem are all under way, with a very fair attend- 
ance of pupils. Besides the district schools, the Deaf 
Mute School and the school for the Blind, the Academy 
of the Sacred Heart, and the Willamette University, are 
all in a most flourishing condition. There is no place on 
the Pacitic Coast possessing better educational facilities 
than Salem. 

An immense fishery is to be established this Fall at the 
Dalles. 

The woolen mills of Brownsville turned out $3,000 
worth of blankets cassimeres and cloth last month 








FOREIGN. 
Sir Samuel Baker and 





GREAT Brirvarn. 
wife arrived in London. 
It is stated that the church of All-hallows, Broad Street, 
London, is to be removed. It was in this church that 
| John Milton was baptized, and the following register may 
be seen in the vestry: “The xxth day of December, 
| 1608, was baptized John, the son of John Milton, scrive- 
_—e — | ner.”’ The font which was then used is still there. 


The Irish Nationalists in London are endeavoring to 

y } get up a convention on an entirely hew representative 
Hon. Joshua Vansant principle. Each delegate is to produce credentials signe:| 
by fifty compatriots, neither more nor less. The conven 
tion will sit in Christmas week, and on St. Stephen’s Day, 
December 26th, a mass meeting will be held in Hyde 
Park to ratify its decisions. 





Newark is the only city in the United States that manu- 
factures ultramarine blue. 

The Grand Lodge of the Sons of Temperance held its 
annual session in Trenton. 

The Odd Fellows of Newark forwarded handsome con 
tributions to their brethren in Memphis. 


THE SouTH. 
Marytanp.—The 
was renominated for the mayoralty of Baltimore. 


The fifth annual exhibition of the State Agricultural 
and Mechanical Association opened, on toe Pimlico 


Grounds, on the 7th inst. | 4 * “aii 
" 4 . s] ° Tha Raaat Sir Richard Wallace has made another gift of 25,000 
District OF COLUMBIA. - Phe President } francs to the Public Assistance of Paris, for the purchase 
directed that 10,000 rations be issued to the citizens of | of Winter clothing for the poor 
Memphis suffering with yellow fever. | a . . : 

The crew of the Polaris arrived from New York, and| Franck.—M. Grévy, formerly President of 

the Assembly, declared in favor of the Republic. 

President Grant, with Secretary of War Belknap, Post- | The trial of Marshal Bazaine is progressing at Trianon 
master-General Creswell and General Babcock, lett Wash- | A grand pilgrimage to Jerusalem is being organiz««! 
ington, and visited the Maryland State Agricultural Fair | under the auspices of the Archbishop of Paris. The i! 

| 
J 





grims will leave Marseilles about the middle of October on 
one of the steamers of the Messageries, and after stopping 
a few days at Alexandria, will visit the works at th: 
Isthmus of Suez and then proceed to Jerusalem. 


Soutu Carorina.—The citizens of Charles- 
ton are going into the courts to test the recent so-called 
election in that city. 


Nort Caroiixa.— Mecklenburg County | 
has issued $320,000 of county bonds to aid in building 
railroads in that county. 

Frormpa.—The orange groves are heavily | on ‘ : 
taxed this year. | Irany.—The Roman journals which pub- 

It has been demonstrated that hops can be raised in | lished the charge of the Archbishop of Paris have been 
this State with success. | confiscated by the Italian Government. 

Jacksonville shipped 31,200,000 feet of lumber in 1870, A treaty has been concluded between Italy and Ger 
and 42,528,000 in 1873 many, abolishing the use of passports by travelers be 

Two hundred bales of cotton were raised on 300 acres | tween those countries, 
near Mariana, in spite of the caterpillars ; | The Bavarian Government has prohibited Bavarian 

A convention of the editors and publishers of Florida | theological students from attending the German college 
newspapers was held in Jacksovville on tho 10th fust., to | at Rome as Ione as that institution comtipues uuder the 
Organise « Sue Prose Abeouialion. i. divectiog os tle Jeouse 


Sparx.—The Republicans bombarded Car- 
tagena, 

Carlists report the defeat of the Republican army under 
General Moriones near Ciranqui. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL VIEW OF DENVER, WITH THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS IN THE DISTANCE, LOOKING WEST. 


DENVER, COLORADO. 


NETTING out of the car, in which you have | fresh fields and pastures new. 


W taken a pleasant rest for the night, supple- 


contronted by, first, a line of unmistakable hackmen . carry them, or to the pl 


VOW YT 


WHY 


upon your hip, steel yourself not to meet the frisky 
desperado in the open street. 


H 


and bowie are banished to obscure retreats about | 
mented by a luxurious breakfast, you find yourself | the persons of men who are ashamed to say they 


and remote mining 


“ai 
Juana 


wil 


Tie 
IP { 


e has retired to 


we nT 
| ry 


\\ 


see nothing but well-dressed men and women, and } tion o: his fate, 
Chinamen, and in allrespects find your surroundings | the 
The playful revolver | remind you much more of some New England village 

than of the frontier-line of civilization. Even the abo- 
riginal element will be found much less interesting, 
perhaps, than history, and romance, the mother of 





or lets it solve itself, careless of 
fact that he is rapidly fading from the land the 
white man is impatient to inherit. 

Let him fade. 

With a population of about fifteen thousand, 
Denver has, perhaps, a less proportion of objection- 


ie Le 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE NORTH SECTION OF DENVER, FROM THE CUPOLA OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDING. 


and ‘‘bus”’ drivers, who bellow as confusedly and | settlements where buffalo-hunters, ‘“‘bull-whackers,”’ 


deafeningly as their Eastern brethren; behind them | 
a line of vehicles quite out of character with a rude 

mining town, and, in fact, very mates to those on 
Fifth Avenue ; and then a stately building of brick | casional ultramon- 
and iron, that you know at once for a railroad | tane, buckskinclad, 
depot of the latest improved plan; and right here | with muzzle-load- 
and at once you drop all the notions you have | ing rifle, or the 
ever formed of the appearance of the place. Den- | periodical Ute, nu- 
ver of the past is no more. Let the curious visitor | merous at tithing- 
uot hope to see of the things that once gave her | time and fragrant 
aneuviable fame. Buckle no ponderous weapon | for ever, you shall 


mini 


eS \ TMH: 





4 DENVER DWELLING-HOUSE OF THE BETTER CLASS. 


history, have made him, and you might patriotically 


miners and Indians still arbitrate with their assistance | wish that his person could be taxed thoroughly at 
the small differences of the hour. 


Except the greasy | per capita rates, and the extinguishing of the 


Mexican train-driver. with his long whip, or the oc- 





| national debt accomplished. Picturesque vaga- 


bond and tribute- 


receiving lord of | 


the soil, he 1s a 
, study and a puzzle 
to the humapita- 
rian, ang with his 
brethren slowly 
solves the ques- 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDING,, 





able elements than any town in the ‘States.’ 
Notoriously an unhealthy climate for criminals of 
the lower grades—by which may be understood 
} those who are out of political recegnition and 
power—and for ‘* beats ;"" not easily reached by the 
begging class: and, perhaps, without sufficient 


spiciness and life for the needs and tastes of the 


| 


metropolitan loafer, she is fortunately spared the 
trouble of including them in her census-returns. 
The ‘floating ’’ and ‘ transient”’ class is almost 
entirely made up of tourists and respectable people 
in search ot work and a home. For the accommo- 





A DENVER BCSINESS STREET, 
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dation of these, good and reasonable-priced hotels 
abound. and for about the same scale of charges 
one may live as comfortably as at the East. 
(mong these, the American, aflected by business 
nien and ** travelers ;'* Charpint’s, the home of the 
‘* heavy respectables’’ and famous for a good table 
ind quiet, comfortable, home-like style; Munger’s, 
i new house, very popular, and having, perhaps, the 
hest mountain view from its balconies; Ford’s, the 
remont, and Broadwell’s, and Wise’s Bay City 
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House, are all good, and range in prices to accom- 
modate the pockets of all, from prince to poet- 
pedestrian. Anent this, it is worthy of remark that 
all nights are cool here, and one may find the neigh- 
borhood of the roof less objecti mnable than would be 
the case five thousand feet lower down, in New 
York. 

\ drive to the highlands, in the rear of the town 
as it fronts the ‘‘range,’’ reveals at once its geo- 
graphical features and the reasons for its growth, 
as a central point from which must radiate the 
travel and the traffic of the mountains. The sketch 
at the head of this article may help to a compre- 
hension of these. 

At the extreme left the plains rise almost imper- 
ceptibly and cloud-like, even at times to the slightly 
promontorial termination of the ‘*‘ divide,’’ or its 
apparent edge fronting the mountains. This divide, 
running counter to the range, separates the north 
aud southward-flowing streams, and turns those 
that do not originate near it. Being some three 
thousand feet higher than Denver, with a gradual 
ascent, 1t is a feature in the view, though insignifi- 
cant compared with the structures it abuts upon. 
Here is the source of Cherry Creek, seen winding 
into the picture from the extreme right. Pike’s 
Peak is like a white-seamed dome, the highest visi- 
ble thing next in the panorama; and Plum Creek is 
seen below it marked like the Platte, next to the | 
right, and Bear Creek still further, by lines and | 
clumps of cottonwood, from their respective cafions | 
to the junction with Cherry Creek, in the heart of | 
the town. 

Near the centre of the horizon Mount Lincoin | 





ARKANSAS. 
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marks the head of South 
Park and centre of the 
Fairplay mining region ; 
and beyond it are the 
Saganche Range, the 
Valley and Canon of the 
Arkansas, Twin Lakes, 
and still further the San 
Juan region and the Ute 
Reservation. The road 
to these takes a nearly 
direct course through the 
mouth of Bear and up 
Turkey Creek Caijons, 
andisastageroad. The 
new South Park Railroad 
1s to follow Platte Cajion, 
the easiest grade to the 
toot of Lincoln, whence 
its waters flow. To the 
right is seen the Colorado 
| Central,winding up Clear 
Creek, and at Golden 
} 

| 


City entering its cafon 
to tap the Idaho and 
| Georgetown re gions; 
{South Boulder and Mid- 
| dle Boulder Cafions suc 
ceed to the right, and 
the Julesburg and 
Golden Koad passes 
}them all as closely a- 
the hills permit, taking 
Boulder City in it- 
course, at the 
mouth of the 

Great Caion, up 
which the Salt 
Lake Road will 
eventually go, 
and opening up 
the rich Gold 
Hill and Grand 
| Island regions. 
| This is the best 
| route by wagon 
to Middle and 
North Parks, 
and the foot of 
Long’s Peak. 
Long’s himself is 
seen always the 
grandest feature 
in this three hun- 
dred miles of vis- 
ible continuous 
ranges of rock 
and snow, under 
varying lights 
and cloud etfects 
as mysteriously 
beautiful to-day 
to the “ fifty- 
niner’’ as when 
he first halted 
his oxen at the 
long-sought 
ford. 

The Denver 
and Rio Grande 
Narrow - Gauge 
Road, tak- 
ing Colorado 
Springs, Mani- 
tou, Monument 
Park and the 
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THE METHODIST CHURCH, DENVER. 





JOHN T. IRVING, THE BURGLAR WHO CLAIMS TO HAVE 


IN THE NATHAN MURDER.—SEE PAGE 107. 
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Garden of the Gods, the 
Ute Pass. to Dutch Park, 
Cheyenne Calon, and 
many other tamous 

oints, on its w ay to 
weed and eventually 
to the ‘* Halls of the 
Montezumas”’ them 
selves, winds up the 
Platte and Plum Creek, 
and is lost on the Divide, 
fifty miles away. Down 
the Platte goes the Den- 
ver Pacific to join the 
direct line at Cheyenne, 
and passing us eastward 
is the line of the Kansas 
Pacific, and following it, 
the eye loses in distance 
the limit of the plain, the 
limit of the sky. 

It will be readily seen 
that Denver has but one 
feature, the distribution 
of travel and the collect- 
ing of the riches of the 
mountains for exporta- 
tion, and, as a manufac- 
turing town, but one in- 
terest of importance, the 
reduction of ores. The 
junction of the ‘‘D. P.” 
and “KK. P.”’ Roads, 
about three miles out of 


town, has been | 


chosen as the 
location of this 
industry, and 
the Denver 


Smelting Works, | 


Swansea, as this 
suburb is called, 
are in full opera- 
tion and success. 
Room for details 
concerning the 
growth of the 
enterprise and 
its processes be- 
ing beyond the 
limit of this art- 
icle, our artust’s 
brief short-hand 
report will have 
to serve the curi- 
ons and satisfy 
the speculative. 
It is important 
only to say that 
experience 
proves the fact 
that ores can be 


cheaply here 
than in the 
mountains, the 
various kinds 


duce easily a 
periectly natu- 
ral flux, and 
doing away with 
the costly im- 


iron, etc., for 








reduced more |} 


mixing to pro- | 


| 


portation of | 
lead, limestone, ' 


the purpose, the ores containmg in various combi- 
nations all these essentials within themselves. 
Judge Bond, to whom the city owes many other 
euterprises and improvements, is the originator of 
the plan, and is justly rewarded in its success, the 
average daily reduction being about forty tons of 
ore, yielding a large percentage of metal, the lead 
alone paying the cost. 

The Platte, Father Platte to this as the Tiber to 
Rome, furnishes water throvgh ditches, that begin 
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far up towards the hills, for irrigation; and wells, 
easily dug, and with a bountiful supply of excellent 
water, suffice for other needs. Still, a large portion 
of the highland is *‘ above ditch,.”’ and a company 
has undertaken to sink an artesian well for its re- 
clamation. The derrick marks the spot m our 
sketch, and is the beacon of many an ambitious 
lot-owner's hopes. Success, we may say, is con- 
sidered certain, water in quantity being already 
reached, but a stronger flow still desirable. 

There are many fine churches. and bank and 
commercial buildings, and a handsome new public 
school-building, of which we give a sketch. testifies 
to the progress of ideas. The Governor’s Guard, a 
citizen corps of fine material, has built a hall that 
rivals any private or independent armory we have 
ever seen. This we also illustrate, and remark that 
it is the place of many a brilliant gathering during 
the gay season. It is significant of a residue of chaos 
that the Denver ‘lheatre is still only a huge barn; 
but as Art is the latest blossom of improvement, 
we may wait patiently to see her appreciated here. 
A public library is in hopeful progress, and its 
growth testifies to an ambition older towns might 
emulate. : 

Block upon block of marble and brown-stone and 
iron and brick rises like magic, and still lots go up. 
and still the stranger cres, ‘‘Oh, that my coming 
had been sooner !’’ Next year he will wail again, 
«Oh, that 1 had bought those lots when! came, and 
so doubled my money!” And still the town grows, 
and still a stray prophet here and there sits under 
his gourd and prophesies the end, and scorns to enter 
a homestead. Some have waited and watched ever 


since ‘* 59,”" 











RESORT OF THE SOUTHWEST.— SKETCHED BY JAMES EF. TAYLOR.—SEE PAGE 107. 
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Still there were a few even in those days who 
either had a grain of faith or were of that class 
who for luck are even as a poor man is for pro- 

eny. Mr. H. G. Brown, proprictor of the Denver 
Tvibune, entered, as late as 1864, if we are rightly 


mmformed, an eighth section in what is now the very | 


best location for dwellings, cornering as it does 
upon the Capitol grounds. Brown was an agricul- 
turist when he entered that claim. 

Passive faith, however, was not the rule. Mr. 
J. W. Smith, who built the first flouring-mill in 1860, 
fves to boast that he has caused to be laid two 
pricks to any other man’s one in Denver, and ineans 


e* hold the position for some time tocome. Brief 
mention of a few of those who have been 
most active in promoting progress will not be 
inappropriate here. Among them Hon. John 
Evans, the man to whom Denver is said to 


owe her railroads, is, perhaps, oftenest men- 
tioned. Of Quaker origin, he was born in Ohio, 
educated a physician, and began the practice of his 
profession in Indiana, where he rose to eminence, 
and was intrusted with varions important State 


railroad enterprises, and especially known in con- 
nection with the Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad. 
In 1862 he was appointed a Governoy of the Ter- 
ritory of Colorado, and removed at onde to Denver, 
where he has resided ever since. He\as contri- 
buted largely to the growth of the city ip: is the 
acknowledged leader in all her railroad enterprises. 

Hon. Samuel H. Elbert, the present Governor, is 
also a native of Ohio. In his eleventh year his 
father removed to the frontier of civilization, then 
in Iowa, where, three years later, the boy Samuel 
became the actual manager of an extensive farm, 
in which laborious occupation he grew to man’s 
estate. Acquiring then a knowledge of the law, he 
was admitted to the bar, practiced with honor in 
Nebraska until the year 1862, when he was by the 
President appointed Secretary of Colorado, at once 
entering upon the duties of that office. After his 
term of service expired he resumed his professional 
labors,adding many valuable building improvements 
to the growth of the town, and meantime serving in 
the Upper House of the Territorial Legislature, being 
an acknowledged leader. On the 19th of March, 
1873, he was appointed Governor of the Territory, 
an office he now fills to the universal acceptance and 
satisfaction of the people. 

On the 21st of April, 1859, a wagon-train unloaded 
in the rude log settlement then known as Auraria, 
the material of a printing-office, and just one week 
from that day issued the first number of the Rocky 
Mountain News, William R. Byers, editor. The 
writer has seen the files for those first three years 
sheets of all colors, sizes and weight, some so thin 
as to be used only on one side, but all of the same 
fearless, straightout, uncompromising tone whatever 
the circumstances of the hour. Twice totally 
broken up by fire and flood, captured by roughs 
and condemned to death, deliberately threatened and 
narrowly escaping, working with arms in reach and 
a musket at each case, the office actually at times 
in a state of siege. Mr. Byers never ceased a fear- 
less advocacy of the right; and to this day the 
element he has fought so long, driven to its darkest 
holds, respects him as its manly and implacable foe. 
A generous friend, an open enemy, he scorns dark 
ways and “‘ tricks that are vain,”’ and strikes always 
openly and in a fair field. 

Mr. Byers was also born in Ohio, a farmer's boy, 
“ self-educated,”’ as the phrase goes; became a 
Government engineer: was known in 1854 as a sup- 
porter of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill; elected to the 
Assembly, and after a long time of public service 
was disabled by a gunshot-wound; and retiring, as 
he supposed, from public life, came with press and 
type to establish the pioneer paper of the West. 

Public attention at this moment is directed to the 
labors of a little party of men than whom none de- 
serve more of praise for persistent effort in the 
cause of science. They are there to map for us the 
terra incognita of the interior ranges, and to collect 
all that science may reveal in justification of the 
simple faith of the mountaineer, io unlock the secrets 
of the hills and open the treasure-house of the con- 
tinent to the intelligent occupation of the laborer 
and the capitalist. 

Professor F. V. Hayden, in charge of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior Geological Survey, has made 
Denver his headquarters for the season, and since 
the middle of May has been, with his able assist- 
ants, at work among the parks and passes and 
peaks. The most accurate of maps and descrip- 
tions are in progress, and the country will wait with 
impatience for the results of these labors. 


THE CLIMATE OF COLORADO. 


Dr. W. H. Buchtel says: This climate is prover- 
bial for its mildness. The average temperature of 
the region about Denver is from fifty to fifty-five de- 
grees; the mercury rarely indicates below zero, 
even in the coldest weather, and seldom exceeds 
eighty degrees in the warmest. Damp, chilly days, 
or hot, sultry nights are unknown. Snow seldom 
remains on the ground longer than twenty-four 
hours, the Winters being usually very mild. There 
is no ‘‘ rainy season "’ in any portion of Colorado: 
the absence of clouds the year round is remark- 
able; the clear sky and warm, genial sunshine are 
seldom hidden. The purity and dryness of the atmo- 
sphere are unsurpassed. Possessing a large degree 
of electricity, consequent upon altitude; entirely 
free from humidity, wonderfully clear and exhilarat- 
ing, malarious or poisonous exhalations never bur- 
den this pure air. Decomposition of animal matter 
takes place so slowly, that the noxious gases en- 
gendered pass away imperceptibly. Wehave warm 
days and cool nights, there not being Walf a dozen 
nights in a season when a pair of blankets are 
m any degree uncomfortabie. There is no such 
thing known as ‘*‘ damp night air;’’ although the air 
is cool, it is perfectly dry, and one may sleep with 
doors and windows wide open, Summer and Winter, 
without once “ taking cold."’ There are not a score 
of days in any year in which invalids may not sit 
out of doors, ride or walk, forenoon or afternoon, 
with comfort and pleasure. Add to this the fact 
already cited that the nights are always cool, in- 
suring plenty of restful and refreshing sleep, and 
two of the most essential conditions for the re- 
storation of shattered nervous systems and broken 
constitutions have been secured. 

_ For most forms of disease, the increased activity 
imposed on the respiratory organs by residence in 
high altitudes is a direct and constant benefit. 
Nothing is better for a dyspeptic or a sufferer from 
hepatic disorder, or general torpor, than to make 
him breathe. Increase his respirations from sixteen 
to twenty-four per minute, and you give him a new 
experience. His blood circulates with increased 
rapidity, and is much more perfectly aerated ; his 
appetite is increased, digestion and assimilation 
promptly responding to the increased demand and 
increased action. The bed of the Platte River at 
Denver is a lineal mile higher above the sea level than 
New York or Philadelphia. Here, one must breathe, 
both more fully and more rapidly ; the result is a per- 
manent increase of the breathing capacity, forma- 
tion of the tubercle never taking place in lungs 
expanded by this rarefied air. The results of these 
climatological conditions are an extremely healthy 
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and invigorating atmosphere peculiarly beautiful | mothers ma 
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as a whole,the most equable and 
portion of the Western Hemi 


and enjoyable 
desirable of any 


sphere. Probably one-half of the present popula- 
tion of Colorado are reconstructed invalids. Some 
came with imtractable dyspepsia: some with 


others had commenced 
or were confirmed victums 


asthma or bronchitis; 
* bleeding at the lungs,” 
of *“‘consumption ;"" many 
benetited. On the other hand, 
cases were considered hopeless have here found 
permanent reliet. y true of asth- 
matics. For this class of patients the atmosphere 
of Colerado is almost a certain panacea. 


thousands whose 


This is especial 


TELEGRAPHIC PRINTING.—Some Milwaukee in- 
ventors have perfected an ingenious attachment to 
be applied to the ordinary telegraphing instrument, 
whereby the operator not only receives but prints 
his reports in fair Gothic type, all at one operation. 
The instrument is operated with a key-board, which 
the operator manipulates somewhat after the man- 


: ; ner in which a pianist fingers the key of his instru- 
Commissions. He became a leading spirit in Chicago | I 5° key of his instru 


ment. From sixty to 
transcribed per minute—every letter impressed 
clearly and distinctly. The manager of the Mil- 
waukee Telegraph Office is so pleased with the 
contrivance that he contemplates its immediate in- 
troduction for the transcribing of the Press dis- 
patches, an act which will call down upon his head 
the blessings of all the compositors in the news- 
paper offices of the city. 


eighty words can be 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE EXHIBITION. 


Tue Forty-second Annual Exhibition of 
the American Institute, now in progress at the Great Hall, 
on Sixty-third Street, is complete in all its details, and 
crowded day and evening with interested visitors, A 
greater number of manufacturing processes by labor 
saving machinery may be seen here than ever before 
under a single roof on this continent, embracing manu 
facture of clothing, shoes, gloves, all kinds of ivory- 
work, glass-blowing, corset-weaving, wide-sheeting; the 
various kinds of printing, machinery in motion for 
shaping wood, drilling rocks, lifting water, forging and 
linishing metals; engines for transmitting power, trom the 


size necessary to drive a single sewing-machine to the 
freat engme actuating the vast system of shafting and 
pulleys required to give motion to the multiform machine 


¥ 
tools and devices that meet the visitor at every turn in 
the immense area covering a floor-space of more than 
200,000 feet. Among the special novelties is a button- 
sewing machine, the corset loom, the new No. 6 manu 
facturing sewing-machine, exhibited by Wheeler & Wilson, 
in use by several firms, producing, with other appropriate 
devices, beautifully tinished clothing, boots, shoes, gloves, 
and all the multiform varieties of stitch ever made by 
machinery, witha delicate perfection hitherto unequaled, 
by common consent. The picture gallery, agricultural 
and household departments are crowded with interesting 
and remarkable examples of artistic, inventive and indus 
trial skill. Travelers on railroads, and employés and en- 
gineers Can see a very perfect and simple automatic car 
coupler, & Missouri invention, The set of burglar’s tools, 
and the remarkable safes for which they were designed to 
be used On, had it been possible, exhibited by Valentine 
& Butler, attract a vast deal of attention from all classes. 

The display of silk, woolen, and kindred manufactures 
is varied and instructively attractive, The arrangement 
of the articles on exhibition is more symmetrical than 
heretofore, and the improvement and decorations of the 
hall, also the lighting and ventilation, business ottices, po 
lice and telegraph offices, music-stand, restaurant, soda and 
water drinking fountains, and toilet accommodations for 
all classes of visitors, are very superior, and leave nothing 
reasonably to complain of. Families, ladies and children 
unattended can visit the exhibition with perfect safety 


day or evening, finding all the safety and comforts of 


home, with the addition of a wondertully bright ant in 
structive display of brilliant-hued, ingeniously devised 
and rapid-moving products of human ingenuity and skill, 
the whole enlivened by the busy hum of the busy multi- 
tude, the melody of musical instruments, the merry 
song of bird-, and rare music from Keating's well-bal 
sneed orchestra, The exhibition will close November 
15th 


“Jack Harkaway AMonG THE BriGAnps,” 
now publishing in FraNK Lesuir’s Boys’ anp Gis’ 
WEEKLY, is the best story out ever published for boys. 
We highly recommend parents to take the paper for their 
boys. The variety of the paper, as well as the useful and 
instructive matter contained, cannot be surpassed. 


Important Testimony To Witicox & Grpps 
SewinG Macuine.—A physician writes: ‘* My wife some 
nine mfonths ago exchanged a “machine for 
one of yours (Willcox & Gibbs). I unhesitatingly testify 
that from personal observation and experience, I regard 
it in a physiological and sanitary point of view preferable 
to any other of the many machines I have seen. It has 
given entire satisfaction to my family, as it is not liable to 
get out of order, and runs easily, requiring but little 
effort to work it.”’ " 











No pay, if Dr. Tobias’s Venetian Liniment 
does not cure (when first taken) Cholera, Diarrhea, Dys 
entery, Croup, Colic and Sea Sickness, taken internally¥— 
warranted perfectly harmless (see oath accompanying 
each bottle)—and Chronic Rheumatism, Sore Throats. 
Mumps, Bruises, Old Sores, Pains in the Limbs, Back and 
Chest, externally. This Liniment has been warranted for 
years, and not one bottle returned. Many fami- 
lies have used it for year-, and state if it was £10 per 
bottle they would not be without it. Depot, 10 Park 
Place, New York. 943.45 








HEA, 427 Broome Street, cor. Crosby St. 

ollers now a complete assortment of Fall and Winter 
clothing for men and boys, of fine and medium quality ; 
aiso, custom clothing, Broadway mistits, etc., 40 per cent. 
less than original cost. No trouble to show goods. tr 


933-40 


Instead of BITTER use SWEET QUININE. 


Dovean, Manuracturer and Deraer in 
GENT’S HATS, Etc. 102 Nassau, corner of Ann Street, 
New York. 939-51 





Centaur Liniment. 


The great discovery of the age. There is no pain which 
the Centaur Liniment will aot relieve, no swelling which 
it will not subdue, and no lameness which it will not cure 
This is strong language, but it is true. It is no humbug; 
the recipe is printed around each bottle. A circular con. 
taining certificates of wonderful cures of rheumatism 
neuralgia, lock-jaw, sprains, swellings, burns scalds, 
caked breasts, poisonous bites, frozen feet, gout salt. 
rheum, ear-ache, etc., and the recipe of the Liniment will 
be sent gratis to any one. It is the most wonderful heal 
ing and pain-relieving agent the world has ever produced 
It sells as no article ever before did sell, and it sells be- 
cause it does just what it pretends todo. One bottle of 
the Centaur Liniment for animals (yellow wrapper) is 
worth a hundred dollars for spavined, strained or galled 
horses and mules, and for screw-worm in sheep. No 
— or — ean afford to be without Centaur 

ziniment. rice, 50 cents; large bottles : 
& Co,, 53 Broadway, New fork. a eae 


Cast oria is more than_a substitute for Castor Oil. 
It is the only safe article in éxistence which is sure to 
regulate the bowels, cure wind-colic and produce natural 
pleasant to take. Children need not ery and 
y sleep. v22-47 


ILLUSTRATED 


E.&H.'T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, | ON 
N. Y., opposite Ma politan H Chromos and unes, 
Stereoscope nd View Graphoscopes, Albums and GRAN D F 


| 


came too late to be | 


NEWSPAPER. 


3 ane 
, Photo 


Celebritic Lantern Slides, and Phot 
| Materials. u 
Bearing in mind the fact that the new 

Elastic Tross retains the rupture under all circumstance 
and is worn with entire ease and comfort night and day 
till a perfect and permanent cure is eflected, it is not sur 
prising that few other Truss¢ ire ! rhis Truss 
is sent by mail anywhere and Circulars supplied free by 
The Elastic Truss Co., No. 685 Broadway, N. Y, City. 





| produced are of so pleasing a nature 














| 


The best ** Elastic Truss” in the world is now 
sold by Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broadway, New York, for 
three dollars. Write to them for full particulars, 





Surgical Elastic Stockings for enlarged veins 
and Supporting Belts of best quality, at PomEkoy’s, 744 
Broadway, N. Y uf 


Some parents object to large 
families on account of thei 
heavy Shoe bills; by buying 
Silver-Tipped shoes you can 
reduce them two-thirds. 





Foots and Shoes should be worn 
by Ministers, Lawyers, Doctors. 
Merchants, Farmers, and every 
Son and Daughter of Adam. 
41-44 





YRE 





Wedding Cards, No. 302 Broadway. 
JAMES EVERDELL. Established 1840. tf 


RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS, 
GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 


“FWUESE BATHS are the largest and most complete in 
| the City. They combine the best features of the two 
most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
and Turkish. The Russian, in the application of vapor, 
and the manner of cleansing the skin, together with a 
series of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
and reaction, producing a powerful and invigorating 


effect ; the Turkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 
whole body 
The use of cold water does not involve such violent 


shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
attending the process; but, on the contrary, the sensations 
as to render these 
baths the means of real luxury 


HOURS OF BATHING: 
From 7 A. M. to 9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 A. M. 
to 12 M 
DAYS FOR LADIES: 
WEDNESDAYS, and SATURDAYS, 
9A. M. toll. M 


MONDAYS, from 


A DAY. Employment forall. Patent Novelties 
1 GEORGE L. FELTON,119 Nassau S8t.,N.Y. [941-92 





AGENTS WANTED everywhere to canvass for the 


Mary Clemmer Ames? sor, 
TEN YEARS IN WASHINGTON, 


It tells of the * Inner Life,” wonders, marvels, mysteries, ete., of the 
Capital, “Asa Woman Sees Them,’’—and is the most popular book ows 
Sor Agents who are selling rom 10 to BW a day. One reports V4in & 
days—one 78 in 4 dave—one ke GY in B days! Old Agents, New 
Agents, Ladses—or anyone desiring to make monev— Address, stating 
experiance, etc., A.D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Ct. 











125 \ Monrn to Lady Agents everywhere. Ad 
dress, ELLs M’r’G Co., Boston tf 





The United States Publishing Co., 


Now reorganizing their Bureau of Agencies, are prepared 
to offer to Canvassers choice of territory for their forth 


coming 
* GRAND PICTORIAL WORK, 


* All Round the World,” 


This large quarto volume is embellished with over 
EIGHT HUNDRED FINE ENGRAVINGS, 
costing SIXTY THOUSAND DOLLARS to pro 
duce and fully illustrate the text. Agents will find it the 
Subscription Book of the season. Address, for Territory, 
Conditions, and Terms : 


UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 


tf 11 &13 University Place, N.Y. City. 





ALREADY out. 
THE NEW NUMBER OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN, 


Full of 


Humorous Engravings and comic 
hits at the times. Among the illustra- 


tions is a cartoon of Sairy Gamp Bri- 


PRINCIPAL 





tannia and Uncle Sam, about Sam's clever 


boy, Ulysses; also a series of political 
sketches, Jlow I got the Nomination ; also 
a series of comic pictures representing 
Woman’s Rights in a Novel Light; be- 
sides numerous hits at the foibles of the 
day. There are in addition 16 pages of 
first-class reading matter, embracing all 
the prominent topics of the times, and 
written by the most popular authors. 


For sale by all Newsmen, 





[Ocroner 25, 1873, 


FALL & WINTER GARMENTS. 





Have now open their PARIS and CITY MADI 


PROMENADE, EVENING, 
and RECEPTION COSTUMES, 
Camel's Hair and Cashmere Dolmans, 
Mantles. etc. 


RECHERCHE NOVELTIES intro 


the most 
t} 


duced this se 


( i ning 
isoh 
‘partments have now on exhibiti f 


n full 
and at the 


The following « 
ind complete assortments of the latest fabrics, 
LOWEST PRICES, viz 

Plain Colored and Fancy Silks, 
Biack Si.ks, Lrish Poplins, 
Black and Colored Velvets, 
Paris Embroideries, Rich Laces, 
Parasols and Umbrellas, 
French and English Dress Goods, 
Cloths, Cassimeres and Coatings, 
Furs and Fur Trimmings. 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING DEP'T. 
Infants’, Misses’ & Ladies’ Furnishing Dept’s. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS (ready made and to order 


India Camel's Hair Shawls and Scarfs, 
CASHMERE & WOOLEN SHAWLS 


MOURNING GOODS DEPARTMENT, 


Replete with every Novelt 


HOSIERY & UNDERWEAR 


Of every description 


Blankets, Flannels, Quilts, etc., etc. 


WEEKLY 


Brother Jonathan. 


Enlarged to 32 LARGE COLUMNS. $1.25 per year. 5 
cents single copies. Send for specimen copy to BROTHER 
JONATHAN PUBLISHING CO., 48 Beekman Street, N.Y, 


939-43 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 





BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. 





Orrick, 5 & 7 JoHN STREET, NEw York 

Branch Office in New York, No. 1142 Broadway, two 
doors above Twenty-sixth Street — making Two offices 
(only) in New York City Branch Oflice, 279 Fulton 
Street, corner of Tillary, Brooklyn Branch Office in 
Philadelphia, 47 North Eighth Street. Branch Office in 
Baltimore, 110 West Baltimore Street. All kinds of Dress 
Goods, in the piece or made into garments, Dyed, Cleansed 
or Retinished. Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Mantillas, etc., in 


all Fabrics, Cleaned without Ripping Gentlemen's 
Coats, Overcoats, Pants, Vests, ete., DYED OR CLEANED 
WITHOUT RIPPING Kid Gloves and Feathers Cleaned or 
Dyed. Linen and Muslin Window Shades, Chintz Cur 


Lace and Muslin Curtains, 
Cleaned and Relini-hed 


tains, ete., Cleaned and Glazed. 
rable Covers, Carpets, Rugs, etc., 


Damask and Moreen Curtains beautifully Dyed. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO, 


Principal Office, Nos. 5 & 7 Joun Street, N. Y. 


Office in Brooklyn, 279 FULTON Street, corner TILLaRy 


THE NEW YORK 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


(Formerly at 820 Broadway and 32 Fifth Ave.), 
Now located at 


No. 5 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, 
(Next door to DELMONICO’S), 


Has long enjoyed a reputation which connects with it all 
that is progressive in present musical instruction in this 
country 

It is the only chartered music-schodl in the State, 
having no branch in this city, and being entirely distinct 
from other institutions, which imitate its name without 
even attempting to imitate its merits. 

Every branch of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Har 
mony, Composition and Modern Languages is here 
taught (privately and in classes), by the most eminent 
instructors in the land, at a price within the reach of all 

Subscription Books open daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P.M. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104, and 106 Court Street, near State. 





66 puts * and “ CALLS.”— $10 to $100 
will secure these privileges on Stocks or Gold 
No risk operating in Wall Street on this plan. Many of 
these contracts during the panic paid several thousand 
dollars profit, and all been duly honored by the makers. 
Explanatory Book, with origin of Wall Street, mailed on 
application. Orders executed on margin. W. F. HUBBELL 
& CO., Bankers and Brokers, 39 Wall Street, New York. 
P. U. Box, 2,282. ul 





“ALL ROUND THE WORLD.” 


Grand Pictorial Book of Travels. 


S00 FINELY 


INGRAVED 


ILLUSTRATION®S, 


Which Cost Over $60,000 to Produce. 
PUBLISHED IN A LARGE QUARTO VOLUME, WITH ORNAMENTAL BINDING. 


Supplied to subscribers only by authorized canvassing agents 


For terms and territory, agents will address, 


UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 


“Trow City Directory Building.” 


lu & 13 UNIVERSITY PLACE, 


Now Work. 


JOBRN F. TROW, Treasurer. tf 














Seiaiatae M 2 
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Boys’ New Monthly, 


Boys of America, 


Boys of America 
Boys of Americ: 
Boys ot’ Ameri 


America 
America, 
America 
Aianerica, 
America, | 
Aimmerica, | 
America, | 


Be ys or 
Boys of 
Boys of 
Boys of’ 
Boys of’ 
Boys otf’ 
Boys ot 





FRANK LESLIE’S 
DEGRAAF 


@ 
~I 


ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER. 
& TAYLOR, 


and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


(Branch Store, 8! Fourth Avenue) 


CONTINUE 


STILL 





TO KEEP 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 


Oil-Cloths, Mattresses, 
Spring-Beds, Etc., 


Of any House in the United States, 


tetail at Wholesale prices. 


which they offer to 








AND UPWARDS 
EARNED without risk— 
Local Agents wanted Ev- 
a e for the PEOPLE'S 
PICTORIAL ATLaA8s,—Send 
for Crcular—Address 
J. DAVID W {Py /aus. 
46 Beekman St.. NV. 








Arerica 
Ameri 
Ainerica, 


I 30ys of 
I 30ys8 of 


ot 


‘A Grand Desideratum. 


ee ra 
Be »\ sS TE W 4 OR kK is par excellejiae the vreat 
> aes / rtm city yd the United States; indeed, we mia iy, of all 
J 2OYV Ss of A mecrica, oak world, for there is not a European celebrity in either 
CONTAINS THE art, science, literature, or diplomacy, but considers 
ad it esse ntial to pay avisit toa mectenpen Which in les 
BEST BOYS’ STORY OF THE AGE, | than two hundred years has become the rival of Pari 
? | London, Berlin, and the chief cities of the Old World. It 


BEST 
BEST 
BEST 


BOYS’ 
BOYS’ STORY OF THE AGE, 
BOYS’ STORY OF THE AG 





STORY OF THE AG E, may really be cailed the point Wappui of all 


for either busines 


form a network 
and village 


Who Visit it 
Ss or pleasure. 

arrangement of all the railroads, which 
connecting New York with every town 
Continent, enables the TOURIST 
LOSS OF TIME for any given 
so far as concerns the 


The admirable 


of this vast 
WITHOUT 
United States. “This 


rO START 


BEST BOYS’ STORY OF THE AGE, | point in the 
NCVFEY ee = aie . tourist; but the moi important and immediate object 
BES‘ BOYS S1 ORY OF I i E AGE, concerns the immense bis »w of visitors who come to New 
Sela bi} , York to enjoy the plea ires of the n— expecially the 
BEST BOYWS’ STORY OF THE AGE, | opers, theatres, and the FASHIONABLE AMUSEMENTS 


BEST BOYS’ STORY OF THE AGE, | 

BEST BOYS’ STORY OF THE AGE, 

BEST BOYS’ STORY OF THE AGE, 

ENTITLED 

JACK HARKAWAY'S SCHOOL-DAYS, 
JACK HARKAWAY’S SCHOOL-DAYS, 
JACK HARKAWAY’'S SCHOOL-DAYS, 
JACK HARKAWAY'S SCHOOL-DAYS, 
JACK HARKAWAY'S SCHOOL-DAYS, 
JACK HARKAWAY'S SCHOOL-DAYS, 
JACK HARKAWAY'S SCHOOL-DAYS, 
JACK HARKAWAY'S SCHOOL-DAYS, 
JACK HARKAWAY'S SCHOOL-DAYS, 
JACK HARKAWAY’S SCHOOL-DAYS., 
JACK HARKAWAY'S SCHOOL-DAYS, 
JACK HARKAWAY'S SCHOOL DAYS, 
JACK HARKAWAY’S SCHOOL-DAYS, 
JACK HARKAWAY'S SCHOOL-DAYS, Jo 
JACK HARKAWAY’S SCHOOL-DAYS, 





} these large hotel It is also one of the 


OF THE 


CAPITAL of a great nation, 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 








Oller peculiar Iva ‘ t rangers 
SITUATED IN \T CENTRAL LOCATION, 
| UNION SQUARE & FiF TENTH STREET; | 
vl ni aven affords an unrivaled 
starting — » for the Centi al Park, the American Insti 
tute Pair | High Bridg re; While its close vicinity to the 
Academy of Mu ec, the Grand Opera, Booth’s Theatre, 
the Lyceum, W allack’s Theatre, Steinway Hall, Daly’s 
Theatre, and all other places of public amusement, 
renders it particularly convenient to the lovers of his 
trionic art rhe 
UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
is also admirably situated for ladies who vis 
| polis tor shoppin It is the very centre of t 
ot Fashion—Tillany’s, Ball & Black’s, Stewart & 
Pavlor’s, et 
~o much for the extraneous advantages of th seeetent 
Hotel Now let ou say a few words regarding 
ELEGANCE OF ITS ARRANGEMENTS, the VER FEC 
MON { its cuisine, and the quietness and completeness 
{ its interior arrangements. The attention and civility of 
its attendants is one of its distinguishing fealures, and 
es a home-like feeling which is not often found in 


safest edi- 


The first portion of the career of this dashing hero and | tices in the city, being completely fireproof; it is heated / 
favorite with boys ; full of mischief, brim full of fun, | py steam, thus creating a genial warmth throughout. 
with no end of adventure and romance, considered by all | [ts locality is al<o the healthiest and airiest in the « ity. 

to be the We must not forget to mention that Mr. Savori, the 


BEST BOYS’ STORY EVER PUBLISHED 
BEST BOYS’ STORY EVER PUBLISHED 
BEST BOYS’ STORY EVER PUBLISHED. 
BEST BOYS’ STORY EVER PUBLISHED. | 
BEST BOYS’ STORY 
BEST BOYS’ STORY EVER BUBLISHED. 
BEST BOYS’ STORY EVER PUBLISHED. 
BEST BOYS’ STORY EVER PUBLISHED. 
BES] BOYS’ STORY EVER PUBLISHED. 
BEST BOYS’ STORY EVER PUBLISHED. 

a continuation of the very popular Story, enti: 
STAGE STRUCK! STAGE STRUCK! 


Aix. 


STAGE STRUCK! STAGE STRUCK! 
STAGE STRUCK! STAGE STRUCK ! 
STAGE STRUCK! STAGE STRUCK! 
STAGE STRUCK! STAGE STRUCK ! 
STAGE STRUCK. STAGE STRUCK! 


STAGE 
STAGE 


STAGE STRUCK ! 
STAGE STRUCK ! 


STRUCK ! 
STRUCK ! 





STAGE STRUCK! STAGE STRUCK! 
STAGE STRUCK: STAGE STRUCK! | 
STAGE STRUCK! STAGE STRUCK! & 
STAGE STRUCK! STAGE STRUCK! j 
STAGE STRUCK ! STAGE STRUCK! 
STAGE STRUCK! STAGE STRUCK! 
STAGE STRUCK! STAGE STRUCK ! 
A Story fall of Fun and Ludicrous Incidents of the most 
side-splitting Character, as well as the continuation of 
ROB, THE ROVER! 
ROB, THE ROVER! 
ROB, THE ROVER! 
ROB, THE ROVER! 
ROB, THE ROVER! 
ROB, THE ROVER! 
ROB, THE ROVER! 
ROB, THE ROVER! 
ROB, THE ROVER! 
ROB, THE ROVER! 





A story of the most exciting adventures with the pirates, 
THE CHEAPNESS OF THIS MONTHLY IS 
MARVELOUS | 


IT CONTAINS 


4 QUARTO PACES, 


ILLUSTRATED WITII 


40 EFingravings, 


AND STITCHED IN A 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED COVER. 


This “ BOYS OF AMERICA ” 
matter as will interest, instruct. and charm the boys. 
Entertaining Stories, Adventures, Games of all kinds, 
Athletic Amusements, Work and Play, Fun, Humor, 
Sketches of Aninuls, History, Biography, etc, It is the 
j eniodical over offered 

PRICF ON].Y 15 OTS, A NUMBER! 
61.50 2 Year’ 4 Conies to one address, $6, with 
Extra Copy w cne getting up the Club. 


RANK LESLIE, | 
537 Pear! Street New York ! 


is devoted to just such 


cheapest 





reputation for pelits soupers 
| regalement is a 
which this department is conducted, 


“VER PUBLISHED. the undersigned, now that 

open, not only hope 
| age of their old friends, but for extensive recogniti 
| the part of the public 


famous artist, has charge of the cudsiny. His well-known 


guarantee of the exquisit 
Having conducted old Union Square Hotel for years, 
their new establishment is 
continuance of the patron- 
on on 
Prices as low as those 


for the 


generally. 
of any first-class Hotel. 


DAM & SANBORN, 


0 Proprietor 8. 


and Owners of Patents, 
Boston, 941-44 


\ENT FREE to inventors 
S Valuable Pamphlet. ©. A SHAW, 








SCOTTRON’S 


Gives the front, side, and back 
? views perfectly. Very useful for 
Ladies, Hatters, Tailors, Milli 
ners and others. 
rt _List, inclosing stamp. 
Ss. R. SCOTTRON, 

177 Canal St., N.¥. 


At Ww. A. Willara’s Looking Glass Manufactory. 


Pa as combined with 
‘ great power in FIELD, MAR 
INE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, and gen- 
eral outdoor day and night double | 
perspective glasses ; will show ob 
jects distinctly at from two to six 
miles. Spectacles of the greatest 

. power, to strengthen and improve 
the sight, without the distressing result’ of frequent 
Catalogue sent by inclosing stamp. SEMMONS, 
Se 











changes. 
Oculists’ optic ian, 687 Broadway, 





Feet Girls and Boys wanted, to sell our 
French and American Jewelry, Books, 
. in ait ir own localities. No capital needed 


Terms, etc., sent FREE 
P. O. VICKERY & CO., 


Games, ete. 
Catalogue, 


937-49 Augusta, Me 


MONTH to Male or‘Female Agents 
{ NOVELTY CO., Biddeford, Me. 943-55 
ts» | 
| 


and every description of | 
manner in | 


Adjustable Mirror | 


Send for Price | 


|ROYAL NAVANA 


’ Change of scheme ; $525,000 drawn every 17 days, 
colomencing August 5otb 
a Neer rer tree $100,000 
1 prize of... 50,000 
1 prize of..... 25,000 
fT ee BO ae ae ‘ 10,000 
6 G prize BOL. cccnvcccccccccccccesescessce 5,000 
— prizes, amounting to $300,000. Information 
furn ish d; orders tilled; circulars sent free on application ; 
Spanish i ink Bills and Governments purchased, 
tf TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 11 Wall Street. 





eet to > Make Money 


without any investment. Address, 
with sta mp, Box 3696, New York. tf 





-_s 








Male or Female, $30 a 
es week; employment at 


home, day or evening; no capital; instructions and val 
uable package of —s se * free by ma Address, with 
“ix oom return stamp, YOUNG & CO., 173 Greenwich 
Street, N. Y. 943-55 
A WEEK! Best Cheap Shuttle Sewing Mac > 
inthe work, J. 5 HAYES, G len’s Falls, N 
_ 942-4 io 
ROYAL HAV ANA LOTTERY. 
908 Prizes, AMOUNTING W..... cece eee ee erence ees 25,000 
One Prize of.. reseeenenee *100,000 
One Prt Of<...cccccccccccccccccescesccescccece 0,000 
One Pride OF... .ccccccccccccdececcecccccovecescs 25,000 
TWO PRISOS OF, occ ccc cccvccecececevcceseseses 10,000 | 


Six Prizes of.... on be vee ces 
Drawings October. 22d, “November Sth, "November 26th, 
December 18th. 
free on application. 
lickets for sale by P.C. DEVLIN, 
Printer, 30 Liberty Street, New York 


SAMPLES 1? by mail for 50c, that retail quick for 
$10. R. L. Woxcort, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 
931-82 


930-42 





OBTAINED for inventors without. charge. 
110 Tremont St., Boston. 


042-44 


ATENTS 
Pamphlet free. C. A, SHaw 


A REVOLUTION IN COOKING. 
Hine's Combination Steam Cooker. 


The most complete arrangement for 
Cooking ever devised. Can be used on 
any Stove or other heat that will boil 
water. Does away with cumbrous uten 
sils usually employed on a cooking 
stove. Meats, Poultry, Fish, Vegetable-, 
Puddings, ete., ete., are more conven 

ently and economically cooked than by 
any other process. Will cook six differ 

ent articles at one time, in separate 
compartments, without any article 
tainting another ; without scenting the 
House; without the possibility of over 
} cooking or burning, and also supply hot water for Tea 
and Coffee, without interfering with the process of couk 
} ing, and all without any attention. 





Small Size, 
Medium Family Size 


Large Family Size : . . - . ons 
toarding Hous= Size $13 
- $15 


| Hotel Size 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
| 571 ADWAY, Opp. Metropolitan Hotel. | 
Every cooker warranted to work perfectly or money 


refunded 


Agencies given on Royalty. 





SPLENDID iMITATION SILVER WATCHES. 


Heavy American style, finely 
finished. Good timers. Equal in 
appearance to $60 and $70 watches 
Those of 8 oz. weight at $18 ; 6 0z., 
jeweled, 315; 6 oz, plain, $14; 
5 oz., jeweled, $13; 5 oz., plain, 
$12; 4 02, jeweled, $10; 4 oz, 

: plain, $8. Vest Chains to mateh, 
wding to Weight, at 





‘ $2, $3, $4 and $5 each. We will 
end them by Express, C.0.D. Send for six, and you 
Will get one free, Send Postal Orders, and we will send 


COLLINS 


th it our expense Address, 
Box 3,696 


WATCH FAC TORY, 335 Broadw: uy 


tfeow 


THE SANITARY HEATER. 


oe 








THE BEST HEATER 
IN THE WORLD 
For Warming Dwellings, Churches, Schools, etc. 


FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS: 
amount of heating surface. It is 
and gases. It has no dampers 
The heat is equal in all 


It has the largest 
entirely tree from dust 
No overheated surfaces. 
respects to Steam Heat, 
Regulator, controlling the draft, regulating the fire at 
all times, and keeping the heat at a uniform tem- 
perature. No danger from overheated pipes. 
The heating surface is of heavy wrought-iron. It is 
NOT a HOT-AIR furnace. Every statement a 
fact. Rigid investigation solicited. gg- Send for ILlus- 
trated Circular and References. 

al 
(0,, 


THE GOLD HEATING 


105 BEEKMAN STREET, N. Y. 


| 
| $200,000 WORTH 
| 


LOTTERY.— | 


A MONTIL and expe nse s to good Canvassers 
—Articles new and staple as flour. Samples 
free. C. M. Linineton, Chicago, 940-52 


Circulars with full information sent | 
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THE FIRM OF 


J. T. ALLEN & CO., 


185 and 187 CANAL STREET, 
NEW YORK, 

limitat January Ist, 1874, 

w oller their 


Will expire by 
sequence of which they no 


LARGE STOCK 


in cone 


OF OVER 


FINE PARLOR, CHAMBER 


AND 


DINING ROOM 


FURNITURE 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
Until January Ist, 1874. 939-53eow 





| = — 
AGENTS WANTED-—$3,500, 

TE have the largest, best made, and best- 

made. We say so, Agents say 
Address, BAKER SEWING 

Cleveland, O. 941-47-eow 


PLUCKY AGENTS 


Can easily make $150 and over per month selling ovr 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
| Pictorial Charts, Terms and Catalogues tree. 
uo E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


| looking Machine 
| 80, everybody says so. 
E MACHINE COMPANY, 








AGENTS WANTED FOR 


BEHIND ™ SCENES 


IN WASHINCTON. 


The spiciest and best selling book ever published. If 
tells all about the Credit Mobilier Scandal, Senatorial 
Briberies, Congressmen Rings, Lobbies, and the Wonder- 
ful Sights of the National Capital. It sells quick. Send 
for Circulars, and see our terms and a full description ol 
the work. Address, CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING CO., 
| New York, or NAT IONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia 
| and Chicago. 
| 








very 
$75 to $250 per month, .ic% 
male and female, to introduce the GENUINE IM 
PROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most su 
perior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed and 
warranted for five years We will pay $1,000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beauti- 
ful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the 
‘Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can 
be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart 
5 without tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to 
$250 per month, and expenses, or a commission 
So from which twice that amount can be made. Ad 
| dress, SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Chicago, IU.; or St. Lowis, Mo. 941-5l-cow 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


Sulphate of Ammonia, Sulphate of Potash, Sulphate of 
Soda, Sulphate of Lime, Sulphuric Acid, Nitrate of Soda, 
Nitrate of Potash, Bi-phosphate of Lime (Acid Phos 
phate), Phospho-Peruvian Guano, Nitrine, Climax, Super- 
phosphate, and other Standard Fertilizers 


| 
| 
| 


A 
E 
i 





Stationer and | 


Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full par- 
>. S. M. Speycer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 
___ 935.59 59 cow 


GEO. E. WHITE 
| 936-58 eow 160 FRONT STREET. 
4 Made Rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
| 


ticulars FREE 


| Self-Propel- 
FOR CRIPPLES 
For in and 


Can be EASILY 
one having the 
State vourcase, 
for illustrated cir 


ling Chairs 
ND INVALIDS. 
Out-Door Use. 


ropelled by any 
use of hands. 

d send stamp 
ular of different 








stylesand prices. . A. SMITH, 
Please mention ~ Ww illiam St., 
this paper. . ¥. City. 





> “YOU SWEET LITTLE DARLING !” 
A GIFT PLATE, 


Charming beyond all i. is supplied gratis with 
every copy of No. 439 of 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
‘Chimney Corner. 


| It is an Engraving such as would arrest the eve at 
once, and will be a favorite in every home, It wou.d 
sell at the print stores at a high price, but we 


GIivEe iT AWAY. 





| 


In that Number commenced 


"THE STORY OF A BIRTH,” 
ETTA W. PIERCE, 


Tankard of Benediere,’ ‘“‘The Birth. 
mark,”’ ete., ete. 

\ novel of such singular power, fascinating in its style, 
dramatic in action, and full of reality in its character and 
localities. No lover of good serial stories should fail to 
commence and continue this striking novel, 


| 


METAL | 


Author ot “The 


| The CHIMNEY CORNER is also publishing two other 
remarkably clever serials ; 


“HOW THREE KEPT A SECRET,” 


AND 


“THE WITCH HUNTER.” 


The Short Stories, Adventures, etc., are of the highest 
literary character, and the engravings excellent. 


READY AT ALL NEWS DEPOTS. 
PRICE, TEN CENTS. 


‘FRANK LESLIE, 


537 Pearl Street, New Yorks 





| 





It has an Automatic | 
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) ' UF BACCIOgay 
{ INSURANCE COMPANY 


Neus ITARTFORD.CONN. 
Apply to any Agent or the Company. 


IN. 
SUPERIOR FITTING 
SHIRTS & COLLARS. 


READY MADE AND TO ORDER. 
=s A. NEW EUL, 
tfo 727 Broadway, corner Waverly Place. 


MONTE CRISTO CIGARS 


CLEAR HAVANA, 
EQUAL TO IMPORTED, AT MUCH LESS COST, 
For Sate EVERYWHERE. 


Wholesale Agency, 161 Maiden Lane. . 
935-4 


BUILDERS SET OE AA 
GOODALL’S PLAYING CARDS, 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 940-430 





| 
t 
' 
' 















] 











Cured by Bates’s Patent Appliances. For description, ad- 
dress SIMPSON & CO., Box 5,076, N.Y. eow-tf-o 


“GOLD PENS.” 
FOLEY’S CELEBRATED GOLD PENS AND PENCILS, 
No. 2 Astor House, New YORK. 932-57-o 





THE LIBERAL REPUBLICAN TICKET. 
“HALF MAN, HALF HORSE AND HALF ALLIGATOR.” 








a es 


BROWNE’S Metullic Weather Strips 
eotirely exclude COLD Drafts and 
DUS 


Rip RATTLING SASHES. Stood ALBRO & BROTHERS, 


the test 10 YEARS. 


DEALERS IN 


812 BROADWAY, "tewsrs" TEAS, COFFEES & WINES, 














Copyrighted 
No. 15G Bowery, | 
= v2 2 25 * ™ 3r > Stree New a 
Ware IMMEDIATELY—104 young men to learn West Side, Fourth Door above Broome treet, New York, 
Telegraphy, with good situation guaranteed and Would respectfully invite your attention to the following List of Prices: 
salary paid while practicing. Address, : . 
940-44 0 C. A. SHEARMAN, Sup’t, Oberlin, 0. Oolong Tea. Young Hyson Tea. 
Cood Quality - + $.36cts. per Pound, | Good@Quality - + % .48cts. per Pound. 
CERMAN Pme “-. - - .48 a Fine . + « ae 


ae “ Extra Fine Quality -  .80 “ 
COVERNMENT . LOTTERIES. | &*tr2 Fine Quality — ‘60 7 — wf. ee “ 


SAXON, BRUNSWICK and HAMBURG. | ae “ Py 23 “ Best e. « hie ss 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY, English Breakfast Tea. Green and Black Mixed Teas. 


Whole tickets, $24; halves, $12; quarters, $6; tenths, 


























$2.40; twentieths, $1.20. WACHSMANN & ©O., '| Good Quality - - $.36cts. per Pound. Geet Quality - - $ >: cts. per Pound. 
P. 0. Box 3316. 75 and 77 Nassau St., New York. | Fing “ nai “ ine ‘9 48 2 
935-86 0 | Evsra Fine Qualit 60 “ Extra Fine Quality - + .60 
re re | Extra Fine Quality - <9 Best - + 184 
ieitieed teen Ton Hyson and Imperial Teas. 
Fine Qualit me cts. mee Pound ay “— a 60 ” Pat wean, 
Extra Fine Quality - + .80 = Extra Fine Quality - .80 . 
Best - = 1,00 Best ‘ - + 96 . 
= s These Teas have been selected with great care, and are warranted to please. 
Asents Wanted. COFFEE ROASTED & GROUND EVERY MORNING. 
CEP FUR CATALOGUE. ls ala. 5 § , SOOT OCR CEORT ERT OLS 18 cts. per pound. | BEST QUALITY OLD JAVA COFFEE. .36 cts. per pound. 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE 0O.,, NEW YORK. FINE ‘FAMILY COFFEE.............. -s ” a PLANTATION “  ,.40 “ 
: 939510 | CHOICE OLD COFFEE................28 “ 
na . . We would call particular attention to the following lis Wines, Br: s, Whiskies, etc., as 
Fertilizers, Chemical Manures, Agricultural, ee ee ee quality, ead warmnaied — be ee oe nee Oe | 


Chemicals of all kinds. Hennessey and Otard Brandies, at $4, 6, $8, | Meder’s Swan Gin, at $4, $5 and $6 per gallon. 


UR pamphlet on “ Application of Fer- $10 and $12 per gallon - ; _| Scotch and Irish Whiskies, at $4, $5 and $6 | 
O LR cg oe ol es 40 aa writing us for Old Rye and Bourbon Whiskies, at $3, 4, $5 per gallon. 


same. H. J. BAKER & BROTHER, 215 Pearl Street, and 96 per gallon. Madeira, Sherry and Port Wines, at $3, $4, 








Now You. 943.49-0 Jamaica Rum, at $4, $6, $8 and $10 per gallon. $6, $8 and $10 per gallon. 
} Any orders which you may favor us with will be promptly attended to, and if any ar‘icle sent does not prove 
satisfactory, you can return it and receive your money again, as all the goods sold by us are warranted to give 
What Artists say | daaliew: aeakebiesions, ° ~~ _ oe 
OF THE | 








Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 


NEW YORK BRANCH HOUSE, No. 112 Sth AVE. 
WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and New York, 


Wonder Camera. | 









To Rational Invalids,—In sickness every portion of the body sympa 
thizes with the seat of the disorder. When the stomach fails to perform its 
functions, the liver, bowels, nerves, muscles, veins, arteries, etc , are all more or 
less affected. These delinquents require a medicine combining the properties of 
a stomachic, an alterative, a purgative, a tonic and sedative, to bring them back to 
their duty; and all these elements, in their purest and most effective forms, are 
united in : 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


the great Saline Kemedy for Indigestion and all its concomitant consequences, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





The Greatest Invention of 
the Age. 


(WILL SHOW ANY OPAQUE OBJECT.) 





American Institute Exhibition 


New York, February 4th, 1872. NOW IN PROGRESS. 


B.BYNNER.¢, 





E. 1 Honsuax, Es, a , al Admission 50c. Children 2ic. 
LA Ssir— e ve 1 P easure to announce me EN ry ' > 

Wonder Camera (a fitting name) as being the most com- 2 9 7 B ROA ) WAY NY _ ve SALE : pion 9 Ae. 8 EE 
plete of all Cameras now in use, it being managed so F o Nel MUSIC BY KEATING’S ORCHESTRA. 
easily by a simple gas light. It may be used in all kinds : IN THE MAMMOTH STRUCTURE. 
of weather in great contrast to the Solar Camera, which Importers of Entrance on ‘ ‘ 

ra, | >on 2a & 3d Avenues, 63d Street 
requires the sunshine. The grand quality of this Wonder | *}]7FTatct eos Diamonas . EPpy Iv ? 
Camera is, that any PictcrE Positive may be enlarged = Z AND . MAGHINERY 8 inde 
without the aid of a negative. Not only pictures but ee ie - - PROCESSES {N ACTUAL OPERATION, 
natural flowers may be enlarged with ther natural colors, FINE JEWELRY. THE WONDERFUL CORSET LOOM. 
thus giving artists a wide range, especially those of good | A WEES RICAN WATCHES. LADIES’ BOOTS AND SHOES 
conception, for results new and novel. Persons seeing PareT aTroce TY TuE CITY Made by Machi : 
the Wonder Camera can appreciate its merits at a glance. LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY. ane Oy Sees 

Respectfully, 8. P. WELLs, ; MEN’S CLOTHING, 


( ore . G ey Gallery, N. a "a ree Mz fac Y y Mac ary. 
ee eee — at Gurney Gallery, N. Y NICOLL, TH E TAILO R. Manufactured by Machinery 


GLOVE MAKING, 

















E. I. HORSMAN, Sole Agent, 143 BOWERY, and 111 NASSAU 8T. Stitched and Sewed by Machinery. 
in 100 William Street, N. Y. Pants to Order, s6.00. FANCY STITCHING AND SEWING, 
a SUITS TO MEASURE. BILLIARD-BALI po tomgge ll RY CARVIN 
A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. j : fi RPE A ee vee Dg <tohemne 
$42 Expenses paid. H. B SHAW Alfred, Me | Black Doeskin Pants to Measure, $8,00. And a host of Novelties in Art, Manufactures, Inventions. 
941-53 | Black Cloth Suits to Measure, otf , The exhibition will close November 15th 0 


[Octoper 25, 1873. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 
Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory tn 
the United S'ates 


52,000 


e 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 


popularit 
Be send for Price Lists 
0 Address, BUFFALO, N. Y¥. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
SLTenih, FaiNsS. 


Sold by all respectable dealers 
Wholesale Warchouse, 91 John St., N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
N. Y¥. SAFETY STEAM POWER CO., 


30 Cortlandt Street. 


Pe 





New York. 

Superior STEAM ENGINES AND 
Boiters, by special machinery and 
duplication of rts. They are Sate 
Economical, Easily Managed and not 
liable to derangement. Their Com 
BINED ENGINE AND BOILER is pecu 
liarly edapted to all purposes r¢ 
quiring small power. More than 406 
engines, from 2 to 100 horse-pows 
in use. Send for illuctrated cii:cular 


935-59e0W 0 





NEW, USEFUL, VALUABLE! 
Devoted to home enjoyment, instruction, improvement. 
Dg Over 6u0 il ustrations and naming ) 160 scien: 
3; description and price of Tool ts; 
Amateur Lathes, T and Machines; Mo'el Steam En- 
gines, Steam boats, Sailing Vessels ; Matin uw. 
} mart Hicroscopes ; Chemical Cabinets, cic. A 
uy of 145 n ’ 
4 jects for Microscope ; instructions for making Fret or Seroil 
a home talent, and illustrations of 110 useful parlor requisites, viz.; Bi 
F. @ Cages, Book Shelves, Brackets, Flower Stands, Writing Desks, Work 
oq Daskets,etc. Mailed on receipt of 25¢., and with first order for $1.00 
worth of Designs will send extra copies to refund price of Kook free. 
, GEUWGE PARR, Burrato, N ¥., Manf. Mechanics’ Tools z 


ANDOFe 











THE PULSOMETER, OR MAGIC PUMP. 


The simplest, most durable and effect 
ive Steam Pump now in use. Adapted 
to all situations, and performs all the 
functions of a steam pump, without its 
consequent wears and care No ma 
chinery about it. Nothing to wear out. 
Will pump grittv or muddy water with- 
out wear or injury to its parts. It can- 
not get ont of order. 

C. HENRY HALL & CO. 
20 Cortlandt Street, 
939-49-0 New York City. 


c) _ The Best 
Printing Presses.757,.7¢? 

Size for Cards, La- | @ Size ior Cir- 
S6R". Envelog es, re | bs) 1 1 ay Rl Etc. 
Buainess Men do their own Printing and Ad- 
vertsing. Boys and Amateurs hate del ight- 
fulamifkement and money mading. Send stamp 


for circular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 


KELSEY & CU., Meriden, Conn, 


ROYAL SAXON 
COVERNMENT LOTTERY 


At Leipsic, Germany. 

95,000 tickets. 47,500 prizes. 
ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 

P. O. Box 5594. 116 Nassau St., New York 878-90 




















Grandest Scheme Ever Known. 


Fourth Grand Gift Concert 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


Public Library of Kentucky 
12,000 CASH GIFTS $1,500,000 
$250,000 for S50. 


The Fourth Grand Gift Concert authorized by special 
act of the Legislature for the benetit of the Public Library 
of Kentucky, will take place in Public Library Hall, at 


‘ Louisville, Ky., 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3d, 1873. 


Only sixty thousand tickets will be sold. The tickets 
are divided into ten coupons or parts. 

At this concert, which will be the grandest musical dis- 
play ever witnessed in this country, the unprecedented 


sum of 
$1,500,000 


divided into 12,000 cash gifts, will be distributed by lot 
among the ticket-holders, 


LIST OF GIFTS. 


ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 





10 CASH GIFTS, $10,000 each............. e- 
380 CASH GIFTS, ok Serre ree 150,000 
50 CASH GIFTS, BPP ORCI. 66 cv cvsccsecee 50,000 
80 CASH GIFTS, DOU COR. oc csccsccscees 40,000 
100 CASH GIFTS, 400 each............... 40,000 
150 CASH GIFTS, 800 each... 2 .ceece «++. 45,000 
250 CASH GIFTS, aA ee 50,000 
325 CASH GIFTS, BOO CRCR. cecccccccccces 88,600 
11,000 CASH GIFTS, DMUs sc0i0 ves daceeee 550,000 


TOTAL, 12,000 GIFTS, ALL.CASH, amounting to $1,500,000 

The distribution will be positive, whether all the tickets 
are sold or not, and the 12,000 gifts all paid in propcruon 
to the tickets sold. 


PRICH OF TICKETS. 

Whole tickets, $50; halves, $25 ; tenths, or each cou- 
pon, $5; eleven whole tickets for $500 ; twenty-two and 
a half tickets for $1,000; 113 whole tickets for $5,000 ; 
227 whole tickets for $10,000. No discount on less than 
$500 worth of tickets at a time. 

Tickets now ready for sale, and all orders accompanied 
by the money promptly filled. Liberal terms given to 
those who buy to sell again, 


THOS. . BRAMLETTE, 


Agent Publ. Libr. Ky., and Manager Gift Concert, 
-ublic Library Building, Louisville, Ky, 


Or, THOS. H. HAYS, 


609 Broadway, New York 





Payiye 








